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TOM  THE  STEEPLEJACK 

OR,  WINNING  A  LIVING  BY  NERVE 


By  A  SELF-MADE  MAN 


CHAPTER  I. — A  Tragic  Interview. 

“Nellie  Dare,  you’re  the  prettiest  girl  in  the 
State  of  Maine,”  said  Herbert  Duncan,  a  good- 
looking,  sprucely-dressed  youth  of  eighteen,  to 
his  fair  companion  as  the  two  stood  in  the  after¬ 
noon  sunshine  on  the  top  of  a  long  line  of  beetling 
cliffs  which  lined  the  coasts  at  that  point,  their 
base  laved  by  the  rippling  waters  of  the  broad 
Atlantic. 

“Thank  you  for  the  compliment,  Mr.  Duncan,” 
replied  the  girl,  with  a  mock  courtesy. 

“Do  you  know  I  think  more  of  you  than  any 
other  girl  in  the  world?”  he  added,  earnestly,  try¬ 
ing  to  take  her  hand. 

“Dear  me,  how  sudden!”  said  Miss  Dare,  draw¬ 
ing  back,  with  a  mischievous  little  laugh.  “Are 
you  often  taken  this  way,  Mr.  Duncan?” 

“I  wish  you  wouldn’t  call  me  Mr.  Duncan,” 
said  the  boy,  evidently  annoyed.  “Everybody 
calls  me  Herbert.” 

“Do  they?  Then  you  must  consider  me  an  ex¬ 
ception.” 

“But  I  don’t  want  you  to  be  an  exception.  I 
want  you  to  call  me  Herbert.  I  want  you  to 
be  nice  to  me  and  let  me  take  you  around  like 
the  other  fellows  take  their  girls.  You  know  my 
father  is  rich,  the  most  important  person  in  the 
village,  and  everybody  takes  his  hat  off  to  him. 
We  live  in  the  finest  house  in  the  neighborhood, 
and  are  looked  up  to  as  the  real  class.  My 
father  has  just  bought  a  brand  new  touring  car 
of  the  best  make.  I’ll  be  glad  to  take  you  out  in 
it.  There  are  lots  of  places  we  can  go,  and  I’ll 
give  you  a  swell  time.  You’ll  be  the  envy  of 
all  the  village  girls.  I’ll  bet  there  isn’t  one  of 
them  but  would  jump  at  the  chance  I  am  offer¬ 
ing  you.” 

"  “Why  don’t  you  give  them  the  chance  to  jump, 
then?”  laughed  the  girl. 

“Because  I’ve  got  no  use  for  any  of  them. 
You’re  the  only  girl  that  takes  my  eye.  I  want 
your  company  or  none.” 

“I  appreciate  the  honor  you  are  offering  me, 
but  I  can’t  accept  your  attentions.” 

“Why  not?” 

~~“*For  several  reasons.” 

“What  are  the  reasons?” 

“Well,  one  is  the  difference  in  our  social  stand¬ 
ing.” 

.  “Never  mind  that.  It  doesn’t  count  with  me.” 

“It  counts  with  me,”  said  the  girl,  firmly.  “I 
am  a  working  girl,  employed  in  the  canning 
house,  while  you  are  a  rich  man’s  son.  I  prefer 


to  associate  with  those  I  have  been,  brought  up 
with.” 

“Maybe  you  prefer  Tom  Morris’s  company  to 
mine?”  said  Herbert,  with  a  spiteful  ring  to  his 
voice. 

“Candidly  I  do,”  replied  Nellie  Dare,  coolly. 

“I  don’t  admire  your  taste,”  he  sneered. 

“That’s  a  matter  of  indifference  to  me.” 

“I  should  think  you  would  be  glad  to  be  seen 
in  my  company.” 

“Indeed!  Your  company  doesn’t  interest  me 
at  all.  I  can  manage  to  exist  without  it.” 

“Oh,  come  now,  you  don’t  mean  that.” 

“I  do  mean  it.” 

Herbert  dug  one  of  his  heels  viciously  into  the 
ground  and  muttered  something  that  was  in¬ 
audible.  The  girl’s  opposition  made  him  angry. 
He  was  quite  infatuated  with  the  lovely  Miss 
Dare,  who  came  of  humble  parentage  and  was 
employed  in  the  fish  canning  establishment,  of 
which  his  father  was  a  large  stockholder,  past¬ 
ing  labels  on  the  tins  after  they  had  been  sol¬ 
dered  up.  She  was  undeniably  a  beauty,  and 
even  attired  in  her  cheap  Sunday  gown  and 
hat  she  cast  the  swellest  young  lady  of  the  vil¬ 
lage  in  the  shade.  As  she  stood  near  the  young 
aristocrat,  who  had  encountered  her  by  chance 
on  the  cliff  road,  she  looked  as  blooming  as  a 
rose.  There  was  an  unconscious  grace  in  her 
attitude  and  movements  that  almost  belied  her 
humble  origin.  Her  figure  was  slight,  but  well 
rounded,  her  foot  small  and  neat.  Her  eyes  were 
like  sapphires,  and  full  of  expression. 

Her  ruby  lips  were  slightly  parted,  disclosing 
a  glimpse  of  perfect  pearly  teeth  imbedded  in 
pink.  Herbert  Duncan  was  willing  to  swear 
that  a  daintier  creature  did  not  exist,  and  he 
chafed  under  the  independent  way  she  treated 
him.  He  was  not  a  bad  looking  fellow,  and  yet 
there  was  something  about  his  countenance  that 
was  not  attractive.  In  some  respects  he  was  a 
spoiled  boy,  and  his  social  position  made  him 
supercilious  toward  his  equals,  and  overbearing 
toward  those  he  regarded  as  his  inferiors.  As 
a  result  he  made  himself  unpopular,  and  was 
cordially  disliked  by  the  majority  of  the  village 
boys. 

“Considering  who  I  am,  I  don’t  think  you  are 
treating  me  fair,  Miss  Dare,”  he  continued  after 
a  pause. 

“Don’t  you?  I'm  sorry,”  she  replied. 

Nevertheless,  she  didn’t  look  a  bit  sorry. 
Rather  she  seemed  to  be  amused  at  her  com¬ 
panion’s  show  of  annoyance.  She  knew  she  held 
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the  wh’p  hand  over  him,  and  woman-like,  she 
revelled  in  her  advantage. 

“Don’t  you  think  a  person  in  my  station  of 
life  is  worth  a  dozen  common  fisher  boys?” 

“That  depends  on  who  the  fisher  boys  are.” 

“I  refer  particularly  to  Tom  Morris.” 

A  flash  shot  suddenly  from  the  girl’s  eyes  that 
should  have  warned  Herbert  he  was  treading  on 
delicate  ground.  He  was  not  in  a  humor  to  heed 
the  warning  if  he  had  noticed  it. 

“Who  is  the  fellow,  anyway?  What  does  he 
amount  to?  I  am  surprised  that  a  girl  as  pretty 
as  you  would  have  anything  to  do  with  him,”  he 
continued.  “His  father,  I’ve  heard,  was  a  low¬ 
bred  ruffian,  while  his  mother - ” 

“StGp!”  flashed  the  girl,  in  a  tone  of  blended 
scorn  and  indignation.  “How  dare  you  talk  that 
way,  and  you  call  yourself  a  young  gentleman!” 

“Oh,  I  have  touched  you  at  last,”  he  replied 
with  a  sneering  chuckle.  “Perhaps  you  would 
like  to  defend  him?” 

“Tom  Morris  doesn’t  need  a  defender  .  He  can 
take  care  of  himself,  which  is  more  than  you  are 
capable  of  doing  if  you  got  into  trouble.  It 
wouldn’t  be  well  for  you  to  tell  him  what  you 
just  said  to  me.” 

“Is  that  so?  Do  you  think  I’m  afraid  to  do  it?” 

“I  wouldn’t  advise  you  to,  that’s  all.” 

“I  don’t  wish  to  have  anything  to  do  with  the 
fellow.  My  mother  has  told  me  never  to  as¬ 
sociate  with  common  people.” 

“Don’t  worry,  Mr.  Duncan,  Tom  Morris  has  no 
wish  to  associate  with  you.” 

“Did  he  say  that?”  cried  Herbert,  angrily. 

“I  am  saying  it,”  she  replied. 

“He’d  better  not  make  any  cracks  like  that 
around  here  if  he  knows  when  he’s  well  off.  I 
don’t  propose  to  be  insulted  by  a  common  chap 
like  him.” 

“What  would  you  do?”  she  said,  tantalizingly. 

“No  matter  what  I’d  do.  I’d  get  square  with 
him  somehow.” 

“I  thought  you  didn’t  want  anything  to  do  with 
him?” 

“I  don’t,  but  I’m  not  going  to  let  him  shoot  off 
his  mouth  at  me.  I  don’t  understand  what  you 
see  about  him.  He’ll  never  amount  to  anything. 
He’s  only  had  a  village  school  education,  and 
mighty  lucky  he’s  been  to  get  that.  He  has  ip 
go  out  fishing  to  make  a  living  for  himself  and 
his  mother,  and  how  do  they  live?  Do  they 
ever  have  anything  decent  to  eat?  I  doubt  it. 
He’ll  always  be  a  common  fisherman,  as  long  as 
he  lives.  He  isn’t  cut  out  for  anything  else.” 

“And  what  do  you  expect  to  be  when  you’re 
a  man?” 

“I  shall  be  a  lawyer  like  my  father,  and  a 

olitician.  I  shall  be  a  man  of  importance  like 

e  is.  I’ll  run  the  village,  and  the  canning  es¬ 
tablishment,  and  ride  around  in  my  car  like  a 
gentleman,”  said  Herbert,  swelling  out  his  chest. 

The  girl  uttered  a  silvery  laugh. 

“That’s  a  long  time  ahead,  and  lots  of  things 
may  happen  to  alter  your  program,”  she  said. 
"You  are  still  only  a  school-boy.” 

“Excuse  me,  I’m  a  student.  I  am  studying 
now  under  a  private  tutor  from  Bowdoin  Col¬ 
lege,”  said  Herbert,  in  a  consequential  tone. 

“That’s  the  same  as  being  at  school,  isn’t  it?” 

“No.  The  tutor  lives  at  my  home  and  gives  me 
instructions  there.” 


“You  are  taught,  and  have  to  do  your  lessons. 
What’s  the  difference?” 

“Oh,  there’s  a  lot  of  difference.  It’s  more  se¬ 
lect,  you  know.” 

“Why  didn’t  you  continue  at  the  Ridgeway 
Academy,  which  you  attended  for  a  year  or  so?” 

“My  father  believed  I  would  do  better  under  a 
tutor  who  would  give  me  all  his  attention.  I 
expect  to  go  to  Bowdoin  in  the  fall.” 

The  girl  laughed  again. 

“The  Ridgeway  Academy  prepares  boys  for 
college.  I  heard  that  your  father  was  advised  to 
have  you  taught  privately  because  you  couldn’t 
keep  up  with  the  class  you  were  in.” 

“Who  told  you  that?” 

“Never  mind.  It  whs  reported  around  that 
you  were  a  dunce  and  never  would  get  into  col¬ 
lege  unless  some  special  effort  was  taken  to 
brighten  yGU  up.” 

“That’s  a  lie!”  cried  Herbert,  losing  his  temper 
altogether. 

“Thank  you,  Mr.  Duncan.  I  think  it’s  time 
we  parted  after  that,”  said  Nellie  Dare,  moving 
away. 

Herbert  sprang  forward  and  seized  her  by  the 
wrist. 

“Tell  me  the  name  of  the  person  who  slandered 
me  that  way.” 

“Release  my  arm  at  once!  How  dare  you 
touch  me  so  roughly?”  cried  the  girl,  spiritedly. 

“I’ll  let  you  go  when  you  tell  me,”  glared  the 
young  aristocrat. 

“I’ll  tell  you  nothing.  Let  go  my  wrist.” 

“Was  it  Tom  Morris?”  hissed  Herbert. 

“You  are  hurting  me,  you  coward!” 

“I  insist  on  knowing.” 

The  girl,  in  her  efforts  to  get  away  from  young 
Duncan,  had  moved  nearer  the  edge  of  the  cliff. 
Neither  noticed  at  the  moment  how  close  they 
were  to  the  brink,  but  the  girl  was  dangerously 
so. 

“I  care  nothing  for  your  insistence,  or  you, 
either.  I  wouldn’t  tell  you  if  my  life  depended 
on  it,  so  there!” 

“You  spiteful  little  cat!”  snarled  Herbert.  “I’ll 
have  you  discharged  from  the  cannery.  Go! 
I’ve  got  no  further  use  for  you!” 

He  gave  the  girl  a  rough  shove  and  turned 
away.  She  staggered  to  the  very  edge  of  the 
cliff  and  trod  upon  an  overlapping  patch  of 
earth  which  hung  a  hundred  feet  above  the  jag¬ 
ged  rocks  and  swirling  water  below.  She  ut¬ 
tered  a  scream  on  realizing  her  peril,  which 
caused  the  boy  to  turn  back  and  look  at  her. 
He  saw  her  swaying  on  the  brink  where  he  had 
pushed  her  in  his  anger.  Realizing  her  danger^., 
he  turned  white  with  fear,  but  had  not  the  cour¬ 
age  to  spring  forward  and  catch  her,  though  it 
is  doubtful  if  he  could  have  covered  the  distance 
in  the  brief  space  of  time  that  intervened  before 
the  patch  of  earth  gave  way  under  her  weight, 
and  she  disappeared,  with  another  terrified 
scream,  over  the  edge  of  the  cliff. 


CHAPTER  II.— -The  Feat  of  His  Life. 

Midway  between  the  village  of  Bayport,  where 
Herbert  Duncan  lived  on  the  hill  in  a  handsome 
house  and  Nellie  Dare  lived  in  a  humble  cottage 
near  the  shore,  and  the  spot  where  the  foregoing 
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interview  between  the  pair  took  place  was  a 
break  in  the  iron-bound  stretch  of  cliffs.  It  con¬ 
stituted  a  small  cove  where  a  rusty  black  fish¬ 
ing  boat,  of'  no  great  size,  lay  at  anchor  under 
the  lee  of  a  spur  of  rock  which  concealed  its 
presence  from  seaward  view.  With  the  exception 
of  a  narrow  path  of  fine  white  beach  inside 
the  cove,  which  widened  to  fifty  feet  at  low  tide, 
the  secluded  spot  presently  a  wild  and  rocky  ap¬ 
pearance.  From  the  beach  a  rugged  path  wound 
its  sinuous  way  up  the  rocks  to  a  broad,  fiat 
shelf  forty  feet  or  more  above  the  high  tide  mark. 

A  ledge  of  rock  jutted  out  from  the  cliff  and 
formed  a  kind  of  rude  parapet  on  the  outer  edge 
of  the  shelf.  Behind  this  natural  batlement  stood 
a  small,  weather-scarred  cottage  which  backed  up 
against  the  face  of  the  cliff.  The  upper  part  of 
this  dwelling,  the  red  saline  dusted  roof  and  a 
foot  of  wall,  could  be  seen  from  the  sea.  That 
is,  in  clear  weather,  and  particularly  when  the 
sunshine  glistened  upon  the  salty  particles.  In 
dull,  threatening  weather  the  cottage  could  hard¬ 
ly  be  made  out,  and  when  a  fog  was  drifting 
against  the  cliffs,  not  at  all.  On  the  day  our 
story  opens  the  sunshine  was  sleeping  on  the  red 
roof  and  on  the  patch  of.  shelf  in  front.  It  hung 
over  the  little  piece  of  arable  ground  on  the 
right,  where  vegetables  flourished  during  the 
greater  part  of  the  year.  It  found  entrance 
through  the  open  doorway  and  the  two  small  win¬ 
dows  that  faced  to  the  west. 

And  it  brought  out  into  relief  a  woman  of  per¬ 
haps  forty  who  sat  in  a  rocking-chair  with  a 
book  in  her  hands.  An  old-fashioned  dresser,  of 
a  type  long  since  discarded,  stood  in  one  corner. 
On  this  was  displayed  rows  of  cheap  choekery 
and  glassware.  A  small  deal  table,  half  a  dozen 
chairs,  a  stove,  hooks  from  which  depended  pots 
and  pans,  and  several  shelves  crowded  with  a 
miscellaneous  assortment  of  articles,  practically 
completed  the  furnishing  of  the  living-room.  A 
door  on  the  left,  and  another  on  the  right,  led 
into  two  small  bedrooms.  That  comprised  the 
interior  of  the  cottage.  Outside  the  door  a  dip 
net  stood  against  the  wall  on  one  side,  and  a 
grapnel  hung  by  a  peg  on  the  other.  On  the 
small  face  of  the  shelf  was  stretched  a  cast  net. 
A  good  looking,  stalwart  boy  was  mending  the 
rents  here  and  there  in  the  delicate  tracery  of 
cross  lines.  This  was  Tom  Morris,  the  fisher  lad 
referred  to  by  Herbert  Duncan,  and  the  woman 
inside  the  cottage  was  his  mother.  As  the  boy 
worked  he  hummed  the  words  of  an  old  song, 
the  refrain  of  which  ran: 

“In  the  sea  there  are  many  strange  fish — 
some  are  large  and  others  are  small— some  are 
-caught  with  a  hook,  and  some  with  a  net,  and 
others  won’t  be  caught  at  all.” 

He  kept  time  with  his  needle,  while  his  face 
beamed  with  good  nature. 

“There,  I  guess  that’s  the  last  one,”  he  said,  in 
a  tone  of  satisfaction  as  he  gave  the  net  a  shake 
and  looked  it  over  with  his  sharp  eyes. 

“I  hope  it  is,”  said  a  boy’s  voice  close  by,  “for 
tbfi_aftemoon  is  half  gone  almost,  and  you  prom¬ 
ised  to  go  over  to  the  Mouse  Trap  when  the  tide 
was  half  ebb.” 

“Hello,  Bob,  is  that  you?”  said  Tom,  looking  up 
and  seeing  his  particular  friend,  Bob  Jones,  who 
lived  in  the  village.  “I  forgot  all  about  our 
arrangement,  but  I  guess  the  tide  is  right  for  us 
to  venture.” 


“Sure  is  it.  I’ve  been  watching  it  for  the  last 
hourr  When  I  saw  it  start  to  go  out  I  caiiie  over 
to  meet  you.  I  thought  you  didn’t  work  on  Sun¬ 
day?” 

“I  don’t,  as  a  rule,  but  as  I’ve  got  to  go  out  * 
in  the  morning,  and  when  I  laid  the  net  out  to- 
dry  I  found  a  dozen  breaks  in  it,  I  had  to  turn 
to  and  patch  them  up.” 

“Oh,  well,  if  you  don’t  do  anything  worse  than 
that  on  Sunday  I  guess  you’ll  be  able  to  squeeze 
through  the  golden  gates  when  you  die,”  grinned 
Bob. 

“I’m  willing  to  take  my  chance  on  it.  Mother 
and  I  have  got  to  live,  and  as  things  haven’t 
been  prosperous  of  late,  I  can’t  afford  to  miss 
the  run  of  mackerel  that’s  reported  off  shore. 
No  one  can  tell  how  long  they’ll  hang  around 
these  waters,  and  when  they  start  further  north 
a  fellow  has  got  to  follow  them  or  go  without.” 

“Well,  let’s  make  a  start.  It  isn’t  often  a  fel¬ 
low  can  get  in  and  out  of  the  Mouse  Trap  with¬ 
out  getting  his  feet  wet,,  and  I’ve  got  my  Sunday 
rig  on.” 

“I’ll  gamble  I  can  get  out  of  it  any  time.” 

“I  wouldn’t  bet  you  can’t,  but  I  don’t  know 
anybody  else  who  can.  You’re  a  wonder  at  climb¬ 
ing.  I  don’t r  see  how  you  do  it  sometimes  with 
all  your  nerve.  Joe  Lawless  saw  one  of  your 
feats,  and  ever  since  he’s  called  you  the  Human 
Fly.  He  said  you  were  wasting  your  time  go¬ 
ing  out  fishing — that  you  could _  make  a  raft,  .of 
money  by  hiring  yourself  to  a  circus.” 

“I’ve  heard  that  circus  life  isn’t  what  it’s  crack¬ 
ed  up  to  be.” 

“I  don’t  know.  Circus  people  travel  these 
days  in  Pullman  cars  and  live  on  the  fat  of  the 
land.” 

“That’s  all  right,  but  a  chap  has  to  be  some¬ 
thing  more  than  a  mere  climber  to  qualify  with 
a  show.  I’ve  read  that  the  performers  have  to 
start  in  when  they  are  quite  young  to  limber  up 
and  learn  the  tricks  of  the  business.  Every  win¬ 
ter  they  have  to  think  up  and  practice  some 
new  stunt  for  the  coming  season,  as  the  public 
these  days  want  novelty.  .  The  people  go  to  the 
circus  every  year  when  it  comes  around,  and 
they  don’t  want  to  see  the  same  thing  twice.” 

By  that  time  the  boys  had  reached  the  beach 
below,  from  which  spot  Tom  led  the  way  over 
the  rocks  to  the  long  line  of  beach  outside  at 
the  foot  of  the  cliffs,  now  partly  uncovered  by 
the  receding  tide.  It  was  an  ideal  early  summer 
afternoon.  The  gulls  circled  in  and  out  as  though 
at  play.  The  sea  which  so  often  thundered  upon 
the  path  the  boys  were  following  was  now  in  a 
most  submissive  state.  It  ebbed  and  flowed  on 
the  beach  without  a  sound,  retiring  further  and 
further  out  as  time  passed. 

The  Mouse  Trap,  the  spot  the  boys  were  bound 
for,  was  a  treacherous  indentation  in  the  cliffs 
half  a  mile  east  of  the  cottage.  It  was^circular 
in  shape  and  almost  wholly  shut  in  at  the  bot¬ 
tom.  A  narrow  opening  five  feet  high,  though 
not  that  high  above  the  line  of  the  outer  beach, 
afforded  entrance.  At  half  ebb  it  was  quite  clear 
of  water,  and  through  the  hole  one  had  a  view 
of  an  entrancing  little  swimming  pool  inside, 
surrounded  by  a  wide  beach.  Beth  beach  and 
pool  were  much  below  high-water  mark,  as  was 
also  the  entire  entrance.  Inside  the  cliff  walls 
rose  up  .a  hundred  feet  or  more,  and  for  thirty 
feet  they  looked  as  smooth  as  a  marble  floor, 
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affording  not  the  slightest  foothold  for  a  climber. 
Above  that  point  an  expert  climber  would  find 
lots  of  rough  knobs  of  rocks  and  jagged  crevices 
to  support  his  way  almost  to  the  top.  The  high¬ 
est  point  he  could  go  was  to  a  shelf  within  twenty 
feet  of  the  top  of  the  cliff.  There  the  adventur¬ 
ous  one  would  find  himself  stuck,  and  unless  a 
rope  was  lowered  to  him  from  above,  he  would  not 
complete  the  ascent. 

Tor  one  to  be  caught  by  the  incoming  tide  in 
the  hole  in  the  wail  was  regarded  as  certain 
death.  Once  the  tide  got  the  bulge  on  the  person 
within,  the  entrance  closed  so  rapidly  that  the 
bewildered  prisoner  found,  escape  impossible. 
Hence  it  had  been  dubbed  the  Mouse  Trap.  It 
was  such  a  lovely  swimming  pool  that  the  village 
boys  frequentlv  went  there  during  the  summer 
in  spite  of  the  risk  they  knew  they  ran;  but 
they  took  good  care  to  time  their  coming,  and 
always  left  one  of  their  number  seated  at  the 
entrance  to  watch  the  tide.  The  moment  it  began 
filling  up  the  depression  in  the  line  of  the  beach 
outside,  the  watcher  gave  warning,  and  a  quick 
scramble  ensued  among  the  swimmers,  who  usu¬ 
ally  dressed  themselves  outside. 

Tom  Morris  had  visited  the  place  time  and 
again.  He  had  been  there  a  score  of  times  alone, 
and  had  the  run  of  the  tide  down  as  fine  as  any 
one  could  get  it.  He  was  by  nature  a  daring 
and  expert  climber.  Almost  from  the  first  time 
he  cast  his  eyes  upon  the  ledge  eighty  feet  above, 
where  a  lone  stunted  pine  tree  grew  out  from 
a  fissure,  his  ambition  was  to  reach  it  by  climb¬ 
ing  from  the  Mouse  Trap.  He  tried  it  from 
every  point,  but  failed  to  ascend  higher  than  a 
yard.  Even  that  was  a  feat  that  no  other  boy, 
try  as  he  would,  could  accomplish.  The  preced¬ 
ing  spring  something  happened  to  open  up  a  few 
fissures  in  the  first  stretch  of  the  wall.  One  day 
Tom  detected  the  change,  kicked  off  his  shoes, 
and  tried  it  again.  He  found  it  a  tough  propo¬ 
sition,  but  he  reached  the  point  where  the  rest 
looked  easy.  Then  he  discovered  that  the  tide 
was  catching  him,  and  that  if  he  continued  to  the 
shelf  he  would  have  to  roost  there  for  six  or  seven 
hours.  He  made  a  spring  into  the  pool  and  es¬ 
caped  with  a  good  wetting,  being  barely  able  to 
swim  out  through  the  fast  closing  entrance. 
Having  blazed  the  way,  he  was  resolved  to  try 
again  at  a  better  time. 

The  necessity  of  following  his  fishing  business, 
however,  prevented  him,  and  he  had  not  made 
the  ledge  up  to  the  time  he  and  Bob  went  there 
that  Sunday.  When  the  boys  reached  the  Mouse 
Trap  the  tide  was  well  out.  Some  time  would 
elapse  before  it  flowed  again.  Bob’s  object  in 
visiting  the  place  was  to  hunt  for  shells  and 
a  certain  kind  of  peddles  that  the  tide  carried 
into  the  pool.  While  Bob  was  looking  for  what 
he  wanted,  Tom  was  gazing  up  at  the  ledge  and 
the  tree.  $ 

“I  told  you  I  could  escape  from  the  Mouse  Trap 
at  any  time,”  he  said. 

“I  know  you  did,  but  I  don’t  see  how.  It  is 
considered  an  impossibility,”  answered  Bob. 

“Bet  you  a  quarter  I  can  prove  it.” 

“I’ll  take  you.  When  are  you  going  to  make 
good?” 

“Now.” 

“Do  you  mean  that?”  said  Bob,  with  sudden 
Interest. 

“Watch  me,”  said  Tom,  kicking  off  his  shoes. 


Tom  certainly  did  look  like  a  human  fly  as  he 
slowly  made  his  way  up  the  first  stretch  of  thir¬ 
ty  feet,  the  ascent  of  which  appeared  to  be  an 
impossible  feat. 

“Gee!  You’re  a  corker,”  called  out  Bob,  ad¬ 
miringly. 

“Nothing  like  knowing  how  to  do  it,”  Tom 
shouted  back,  as  he  stopped  to  rest. 

“You’d  make  a  fine  steeple-jack,”  returned  Bob. 

The  rest  of  the  way  to  the  ledge  proved  com- 
paartively  easy  to  Tom,  though  that  doesn’t 
mean  it  would  have  been  easy  for  an  ordinary 
climber.  Tom  possessed  not  only  the  nerve,  but 
also  the  knack,  for  doing  such  stunts.  He  soon 
reached  the  ledge  and  perched  himself  on  it. 

“I’ve  won  the  bet,”  he  called  down. 

Bob  admitted  that,  but  he  could  not  help  won¬ 
dering  if  his  friend  would  find  the  return  trip 
as  easy.  Tom  could  look  out  at  sea  from  that 
point,  for  the  Mouse  Trap  was  enclosed  only 
half  way  up.  He  presently  became  aware  that 
there  were  two  or  more  persons  on  the  top  of 
the  cliff  right  over  him,  for  he  heard  their  voices. 
One  was  clearly  a  girl’s  voice.  He  looked  up,  but 
it  was  impossible  to  see  any  one  or  anything 
that  was  not  right  on  the  edge.  He  stood  up, 
seized  the  tree,  and  tested  it.  Finding  it  firm, 
he  leaned  out  and  looked  again.  He  did  not 
dream  that  Nellie  Dare,  the  girl  of  his  heart, 
and  Herbert  Duncan,  a  boy  he  intensely  disliked, 
were  up  there,  engaged  in  a  wordy  combat.  It 
was  at  that  moment  Herbert  gave  the  girl  the 
push  that  sent  her  right  on  the  brink.  Her 
shrill  scream  startled  Tom,  and  he  was  still  more 
startled  when  he  saw  the  flutter  of  a  dress  on 
the  edge  of  the  cliff. 

Before  he  could  think  twice  the  ground  gave 
way  under  the  girl  and  she  pitched  downward. 
Tom  saw  her  coming  right  at  him.  He  might 
have  dodged  and  let  the  girl  crash  against  the 
tree  and  roll  off  to  certain  death.  Indeed,  it  seem¬ 
ed  foolhardly  of  him  to  try  to  catch  her,  since 
the  contact  was  likely  to  sweep  him  from  the 
ledge,  too.  Yet,  without  knowing  it  was  the  fair 
Nellie,  he  wound  one  arm  about  the  tree  and 
threw  up  the  other  to  catch  her.  She  struck  the 
tree  and  Tom’s  arm  at  the  same  time.  The  tree 
bent,  like  a  reed  in  a  p-ale,  carrying  the  boy  down 
on  the  edge  of  the  ledge.  But  he  hung  on  for 
dear  life,  and  between  the  stout  tree  and  his 
grip  the  girl  was  saved. 


CHAPTER  III.— Nellie  Goes  Home  With  Her 
Rescuer. 

The  girl  lay  as  quiet  as  any  inanimate  object, 
for  she  had  fainted.  Tom  carefully  extricated 
himself  from  the  bent  tree  and  rolled  her  down 
on  the  ledge.  Then  he  raised  her  in  his  arms 
and  recognized  her. 

“Nellie — Nellie  Dare!”  he  gasned,  fairly  stag¬ 
gered  by  the  revelation.  “Good  heavens,  how 
came  she  to  venture  so  near  the  edge  of  the  cliff? 
Whoever  she  was  with  should  have  held  her 
back.  My  gracious,  what  an  escape  she  fras 
had!  If  I  hadn’t  been  up  here  to  catch  her,  or 
this  tree  was  not  here,  she  would  have  been  killed, 
even  if  she  had  struck  the  pool  below  at  the 
deepest  point.  That  would  have  broken  my  heart 
for  there  isn’t  another  girl  like  Nellie  in  the 
world.” 
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He  held  her  head  upon  his  knee  and  rubbed 
her  forehead  and  hands  in  an  effort  to  revive 
her.  Bob,  down  below,  had  heard  the  girl’s 
scream,  and  seen  her  form  falling  from  the  top 
of  the  cliff.  Believing  she  would  miss  the  ledge 
where  Tom  stood,  or  if  she  hit  it  would  bound 
off  and  drop  where  he  stood,  he  made  a  dash 
for  the  entrance  hole  in  a  panic.  He  got  through, 
but  heard  no  splashing  thud  of  a  body  hitting 
the  surface  of  the  pool.  Then  he  guessed  she 
had  hit  the  ledge  square  and  stayed  there,  so  he 
ventured  back.  Looking  up,  he  saw  Tom  holding 
a  figure  in  his  arms.  He  shouted,  but  Tom  paid 
no  attention  to  him. 

“I  wonder  if  she  is  dead  or  only  badly  hurt?” 
he  asked  himself.  “Even  that  short  fall  was 
enough  to  half  kill  any  one.” 

He  waited  for  some  word'  from  his  friend.  In 
a  few  minutes  Tom  shouted  for  him  to  run  back 
to  the  cottage,  get  a  long  rope,  make  his  way 
to  the  top  of  the  cliffs  by  the  route  near  the 
cove  and  come  to  the  place  above  where  Tom 
stood.  Bob  understood  and  hurried  off  to  carry 
out  Tom’s  orders.  Tom  wondered  he  had  heard 
nothing  from  Nellie’s  companion  above.  He  did 
not  know,  of  course,  that  this  person  was  Her¬ 
bert  Duncan,  that  he  was  responsible  for  the 
girl’s  fall,  and  that  the  moment  she  disappeared 
over  the  edge  he  had  taken  to  his  heels  in  terri¬ 
fied  flight.  Fifteen  anxious  minutes  elapsed,  then 
Nellie  uttered  a  sigh  and  opened  her  eyes  and  gaz¬ 
ed  up  into  Tom  Morris’s  face. 

“Oh,  Tom!”  she  said.  “Where  am  I?  What 
has  happened  to  me?” 

“Are  you  much  hurt,  Nellie?”  he  asked,  eag¬ 
erly. 

“Much  hurt!  What  do  you  mean?  Oh!” 

A  little  scream  escaped  her  lips  as  memory 
reasserted  itself. 

“Save  me,  Tom,  save  me!”  she  cried,  seizing  his 
arms  convulsively. 

“You’re  safe,  dear,”  he  said.  “Don’t  tremble 
so.  You  are  in  no  danger.” 

It  was  some  moments  before  her  hysterical  fit 
passed* 

“Oh,  Tom.  I  fell  off  the  cliff.  How  was  I 
saved?” 

“You  only  fell  twenty  feet  to  this  ledge,  where 
I  happened  to  be  standing  and  I  caught  you, 
with  the  help  of  that  tree.” 

“You  have  saved  my  life.” 

“I  guess  there’s  no  doubt  of  that.” 

“Oh,  Tom,  how  good  of  you.  I  shall  love  you 
forever,  you  dear  boy.” 

She  threw  her  arms  around  his  neck,  pulled 
his  head  down  and  kissed  him.  It  was  the  first 
time  their  lips  had  ever  met,  and  the  sensation 
thrilled  Tom.  He  explained  how  he  had  man¬ 
aged  by  good  luck  to  save  her,  and  she  trembled 
as  she  looked  down  on  the  pool,  eighty  feet  be¬ 
low. 

“How  came  you  to  be  up  here,  Tom?”  she  ask¬ 
ed;  wonderingly.  “How  did  you  get  here?  Not 
from  the  top,  for  you  have  no  rope  hanging  down. 
How  could  you  ever  have  climbed  up,  and  why 

did  you  do  it?” 

Tom  explained,  and  then  asked  her  who  had 
been  with  her  on  the  cliff. 

“Herbert  Duncan.  I  met  him  along  the  cliff 
roa<L  and  he  forced  his  company  on  me.  "We 
■walked  out  on  the  cliff,  and  his  talk  was  per¬ 


fectly  ridiculous.  We  got  into  a  spat  at  last, 
and  he  got  mad  and  pushed  me  to  the  edge  of 
the  cliff,  where  I  lost  my  balance  and  fell.” 

“He  pushed  you?”  cried  Tom.  “He  dared  do 
such  a  thing!  Wait  till  I  meet  him,  that’s  all. 
I’ll  give  him  such  a  licking  that  he  won’t  get 
over  it  for  a  month.” 

“No,  no,  you  mustn’t.  You’d  get  into  trouble, 
and  maybe  be  arrested  and  put  in  jail.  You 
know  his  father  is  rich  and  runs  the  village.” 

“Suppose  he  is  rich,  is  that  any  reason  why 
his  son  shall  be  allowed  to  escape  the  conse¬ 
quences  of  his  cowardly  act?  If  I  hadn’t  been 
up  here  at  the  right  moment  to  save  you,  where 
would  you  be  now?  Dead  in  the  pool  below, 
and  Herbert  Duncan  would  have  been  your  mur¬ 
derer,  whether  he  meant  to  harm  you  or  not. 
It  makes  my  blood  boil  to  think  how  near  that 
fellow  brought  you  to  your  death.” 

“I  shall  never  notice  him  again — never!”  said 
Nellie,  decidedly. 

“I  shouldn’t  think  you  would.  But  he  ought 
to  be  shown  up.” 

“It  would  do  no  good  to  spread  the  story  of 
his  conduct  to  me.  He  would  deny  it,  and  his 
father  would  back  him  up.  As  I  am  only  a 
working  girl,  people  would  doubt  my  statement. 
They  always  side  with  the  most  important  party.” 

Tom  knew  that  Herbert’s  father  practically 
ran  the  village  and  the  fish  cannery.  All  the 
fishermen  took  their  catches  to  that  establish¬ 
ment,  selling  their  loads  wholesale  for  cash  at 
the  market  price  dictated  by  .  the  superintendent, 
which,  however,  was  a  fair  one,  though  often  a 
little  lower  than  they  could  get  at  neighboring 
ports,  but  not  enough  to  make  it  an  object  for 
the  fishermen  to  take  their  cargoes  to  those 
places  unless  their  cruise  took  them  near  them. 
The  Shoals  off  Bayport  was  one  of  the  best  fish¬ 
ing  ground  for  miles  up  and  down  the  coast,  so 
the  Bayport  Cannery  got  all  the  fish  it  wanted. 
Tom  only  occasionally  dealt  with  the  canning 
house,  for  his  boat  being  a  small  one,  his  catch 
was  limited  at  the  best,  so  he  peddled  his  fish 
around  the  village  at  the  retail  price,  and  sup¬ 
plied  the  summer  hotel  and  cottages  during  the 
season.  In  this  way  he  did  very  well  as  a  rule. 

He  turned  the  money  over  to  his  mother,  who 
saved  the  surplus,  keeping  her  hoard  in  an  earth¬ 
en  crock  under  the  floor  of  the  bedroom  in  spite 
of  her  son’s  remonstrance,  for  he  told  her  it 
wasn’t  safe,  and  tried  to  get  her  to  deposit  it  in 
the  village  bank.  Mrs.  Morris  had  no  confidence 
in  banks.  Her  husband  had  lost  all  his  savings 
in  the  original  village  bank  when .  it  failed,  ow¬ 
ing  to  the  fact  that  the  cashier  proved  a  de¬ 
faulter,  looting  it  of  every  cent  in  cash  and 
securities  he  could  get  his  hands  on,  and  skipping 
out  to  parts  unknown.  Of  course,  the  other  de¬ 
positors  lost,  too,  and  a  quarter  of  them  were 
fishermen;  but  that  did  not  prevent-  the  same 
persons  going  into  the  new  bank  when  it  was 
started  by  Jerome  Duncan,  Herbert’s  father,  and 
other  well-to-do  villagers.  The  new  Bayport 
Bank  appeared  to  flourish,  and  as  it  paid  two  per 
cent,  interest  on  monthly  balances,  everybody 
who  had  surplus  funds  patronized  it.  Tom’s 
mother  was  about  the  only  exception. 

She  owned  the  cottage,  though  not  the  ground, 
and  lived  ground  rent  free,  for  the  owner  of  the 
land  which  embraced  that  part  of  the  cliffs  never 
thought  of  charging  her  for  the  use  of  the  cova. 
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which  he  couldn’t  utilize  himself.  As  Tom  had 
to  agree  with  Nellie’s  presentation  of  the  case, 
he  said  no  more  about  proceeding  against  Her¬ 
bert  Duncan.  The  girl  asked  him  how  they  were 
going  to  escape  from  their  tickling  situation. 

“Don’t  worry.  Bob  Jones  will  be  here  present¬ 
ly  with  a  rope,  which  he  will  let  down  and  haul 
you  up  to  the  top  of  the  cliff,”  said  Tom. 

“And  you,  too,”  she  said. 

“Yes,  with  your  help.  Both  of  you  together 
ought  to  be  able  to  anchor  the  other  end  of  the 
rope  while  I  climb  up.” 

In  a  few  minutes  Bob’s  head  appeared  over 
the  edge  of  the  cliff.  He  was  lying  down  with 
the  rope  in  his  hands. 

“Hello,  below  there!”  he  called  out. 

“Let  down  the  rope,  Bob,”  replied  Tom. 

“Shall  I  make  a  slip  noose?”  Bob  asked. 

“No.  I’ll  do  it.  When  I  give  the  signal,  haul 
away.  Nellie  doesn’t  weigh  much  over 'a  hun¬ 
dred  pounds,  so  you  ought  to  be  able  to  pull  her 
up.” 

“I  guess  I  can  manage  it,  though  one  hundred 
pounds  is  some  haul  for  me.” 

“Is  there  any  way  of  you  bracing  yourself 
firmly  up  there?” 

“Yes,  there’s  a  large  stone  two  yards  back.” 

“Do  you  think  you  can  hold  my  weight  while  I 
climb  up  by  tying  the  end  of  the  rope  around 
you  and  anchoring  your  feet  against  the  stone?” 

“I  guess  so.” 

“All  right.  How  much  slack  can  you  let  out 
and  reach  the  stone?” 

“Quite  a  bit.” 

“Give  me  two  yards.  I’ll  tie  this  end  securely 
around  Nellie,  then  I’ll  climb  up  and  we’ll  have 
her  up  in  a  jiffy.” 

Tom’s  directions  were  followed  out,  and  in  a 
few  minutes  both  he  and  Nellie  stood  in  safety 
on  top  of  the  cliff. 

“I’m  afraid  I  won’t  get  over  the  fright  I  got 
for  a  month,”  said  the  girl. 

“I  wouldn’t  wonder  if  you  didn’t,”  said  Tom. 
“When  you  went  over  you  thought  your  last  hour 
had  come,  I’ll  bet.” 

“I  was  too  terrified  to  think  of  anything,”  shud¬ 
dered  Nellie. 

Tom  told  Bob  he  was  curious  to  learn  how 
Miss  Dare  came  to  get  her  tumble,  and  Tom 
gave  him  the  full  particulars  as  he  got  them 
from  the  girl. 

“Herbert  Duncan  actually  pushed  you  off?” 
said  Bob,  much  astonished. 

“He  pushed  me,  but  I  don’t  believe  he  intended 
to  throw  me  over,”  said  Nellie.  “He  was  very 
angry  at  the  time,  and  I  guess  he  did  not  realize 
how  close  to  the  edge  of  the  cliff  we  were  stand¬ 
ing.” 

“I  don’t  see  how  he  could  help  knowing  it,” 
said  Bob.  “You  ought  to  call  on  his  father  and 
tell  him.  You  had  an  awful  narrow  escape.” 

Tom  coiled  up  the  rope  and  they  walked  over 
to  the  Cliff  road,  which  ran  into  the  village. 
When  they  came  to  the  path  that  led  over  to 
the  cove,  Tom  persuaded  Nellie  to  call  on  his 
mother.  Bob  didn’t  go,  but  continued  on  home. 
Mrs.  Morris,  who  was  a  plain-looking  woman  of 
the  lower  strata  of  society,  gave  Nellie  a  warm 
welcome.  She  liked  the  girl,  and  she  knew  that 
her  son  was  attached  to  her.  She  was  horrified 
when  she  heard  Nellie’s  story,  backed  up  by 
Turn’s.  declaredi  in>  no  < runeeartsarDcwav,  that  .t 


Herbert  Duncan’s  conduct  had  been  outrageous. 
It  seems  to  be  in  the  nature  of  poor  people  to 
entertain  an  antipathy  against  their  well-to-do 
neighbors.  Mrs.  Morris  felt  that  way  toward 
the  better  grade  of  village  residents. 

Of  course,  such  a  sentiment  wasn’t  charitable, 
but  her  whole  life  had  been  one  of  work,  with 
little  play  in  it,  and  she  resented  the  luck  that 
came  to  others.  It  made  her  angry  to  think 
that  a  rich  man’s  son  should  put  Nellie  Dare 
in  peril  of  her  life  through  his  temper.  In  her 
opinion  rich  people  looked  down  with  contempt 
on  the  poor,  and  thought  they  could  walk  over 
them  with  impunity.  She  told  Nellie  as  much, 
and  declared  if  she  was.  her  mother  she’d  put 
on  her  hat,  go  straight  to  the  Duncan  residence 
and  tell  the  autocrat  what  she  thought  of  his  son. 

“I  doubt  if  that  would  do  you  any  good,  mother. 
Herbert  would  swear  that  the  affair  was  an  ac¬ 
cident,  and  his  father  would  consider  the  case 
closed  after  reading  him  a  lecture,”  said  Tom. 

Nellie  was  induced  to  stay  to  tea,  and  while 
Mrs.  Morris  was  preparing  it,  she  and  Tom 
walked  outside  and  seated  themselves  on  an  in¬ 
verted  skiff  covered  with  a  piece  of  sail-cloth. 
After  the  meal,  which  was  finished  in  the  glow 
of  the  sunset,  Tom  and  the  girl  started  for  the 
village.  It  was  dark  when  they  reached  the  Dare 
home,  and  Nellie’s  parents  were  wondering  what 
was  keeping  her  away  so  long.  They  welcomed 
Tom,  for  he  was  well  liked  by  them,  and  were 
pleased  to  hear  that  their  daughter  had  visited 
his  home  and  taken  tea.  They  were  humble 
people  themselves,  Mr.  Dare  being  a  carpenter, 
and  they  looked  on  Tom  Morris  and  his  mother 
as  their  social  equals. 

It  is  true  that  the  more  successful  fishermen 
and  their  families  regarded  themselves  as  a  peg 
or  two  above  the  Morrisses.  The  Dares,  however, 
were  not  proud,  though  they  lived  in  a  nice  little 
cottage  and  enjoyed  many  small  luxuries.  They 
did  not  look  down  on  their  less  fortunate  neigh¬ 
bors,  neither  did  they  envy  the  well-to-do  resi¬ 
dents  of  the  village  who  had  no  use  for  them. 
They  were  contented  with  their  lot  and,  as  a  con¬ 
sequence,  happy. 


CHAPTER  IV.— A  Fine  Catch. 

It  was  just  dawn  next  morning  when  Tom 
Morris  tumbled  out  of  bed.  He  wanted  to  get 
away  early  on  his  fishing  trip.  He  hoped  to 
reach  the  Shoals  ahead  of  the  fishing  fleet  from 
the  village,  but  it  was  a  question  if  he  could. 
The  fishermen  never  let  the  grass  grow  under 
their  feet  when  the  mackerel  were  in  the  neigh¬ 
borhood,  and  their  boats  were  larger  and  faster 
than  his,  being  equipped  with  a  bigger  spread  of 
sail.  Still,  the  Nellie  Dare,  as  Tom  had  rechrist¬ 
ened  the  old  Seabird,  could  sail  faster  than  any 
craft  of  her  size  in  that  vicinity,  old  and  rustg*.- 
as  she  looked.  Early  as  it  was,  his  mother  was 
up  getting  breakfast,  for  she  realized  the  im¬ 
portance  of  the  maxim  “the  early  bird  catches 
the  worm.”  Not  but  there  were  mackerel  enough 
in  those  seas  to  load  the  fleet  many  times  over, 
but  the  thing  was  to  catch  them. 

They  ran  in  huge  shoals  as  thick  as  black¬ 
berries  on  a  bush,  but  they  had  an  exasperating 
j  way.  of  vanishing  of. a  sudden,  without  warning^,  j 
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just  as  the  fishermen  got  down  to  business.  Air 
one  moment  you  might  be  hauling  them  in  as 
fast  as  you  could  hook  them,  and  then,  without 
any  seeming  cause,  they  were  gone,  like  a  flash 
of  lightning,  and  in  what  direction  was  a  puzzle. 
There  was  no  use  waiting  for  them  to  come  back 
to  that  particular  spot,  and  the  experienced  fish¬ 
ermen  never  did  so.  They  pulled  in  their  lines 
and  nets  at  once,  and  sailed  in  various  directions 
trying  to  locate  the  shoal  again.  The  boat  that 
was  lucky  enough  to  succeed  was  soon  surround¬ 
ed  by  the  others,  as  fast  as  they  could  come  up, 
and  fishing  began  again. 

A  dull  and  even  rainy  morning  was  favorably 
regarded  by  the  fishermen,  for  luck  usually  at¬ 
tended  them  on  such  an  occasion.  On  this  Mon¬ 
day  morning,  the  weather  promised  to  be  fine, 
and  the  fishing  community  deemed  it  wise  to  get 
to  the  Shoals  by  sunrise.  Tom  knew  that,  so 
he  expected  to  have  plenty  of  company  as  soon 
as  he  got  under  way.  The  window  of  his  room 
looked  seaward,  but  on  account  of  the  parapet 
of  rock  he  couldn’t  see  the  ocean.  He  could  see 
the  sky,  however,  and  before  he  put  on  his 
clothes  he  took  a  look  at  it.  He  saw  something 
besides  the  sky  and  the  rocks  on  this  occasion. 
He  saw  a  man  in  a  cap  and  pea  jacket  seated  on 
the  parapet  looking  up  and  down  the  shore,  and 
off  over  the  water,  through  a  snyglass.  He  was 
partly  concealed  by  a  big  rock,  but  Tom  saw  him 
just  the  same. 

“What  brings  that  man  here,  and  what  is  he 
up  to?”  thought  the  boy,  watching  the  chap  curi¬ 
ously.  “What  is  he  looking  for?  It  isn’t  often 
we  have  men  visitors,  and  I  don’t  remember  any 
one  who  ever  came  here  before  with  a  spyglass.” 

Tom  determined  to  interview  him,  and  hurried 
into  his  clothes.  When  he  got  out  on  the  shelf 
the  man  was  gone.  At  least,  he  wasn’t  in  sight. 
Tom  looked  up  and  down  and  on  every  side,  but 
failed  to  find  trace  of  him. 

“I’d  give  something  to  know  what  he  was  in¬ 
terested  in  at  this  early  hour,  before  the  sun  is 
up,”  thought  the  boy. 

He  had  no  time  to  figure  on  the  matter,  for 
just  then  his  mother  called  him  to  breakfast, 
and  he  went  in.  He  told  her  about  the  man  with 
the  spyglass,  describing  his  appearance. 

“A  man  like  him  called  here  last  evening  soon 
after  you  were  away  with  Nellie  Dare.  It  was 
just  growing  dark.  I  noticed  the  end  of  a  spy¬ 
glass  peeping  out  of  one  of  his  sleeves,”  said  his 
mother. 

“’What  did  he  want?” 

“He  asked  me  who  lived  here.  I  told  him  I  did 
with  my  son.  He  asked  where  my  husband  was, 
and  I  told  him  he  had  been  dead  these  three 
years.  Then  he  wanted  to  know  what  you  did 
for  a  living,  and  I  told  him  you  went  fishing  in 
the  season.” 

“He  was  mighty  curious.” 

“That’s  what  I  told  him.  He  explained  that  he 
was  looking  for  a  family  named  Brown  that  he 
had  heard  lived  along  the  shore.  He  had  news 
for  them.  Then  he  asked  me  if  I  had  noticed 
lights  along  the  cliff,  or  on  the  beach  at  low 
tide,  lately,  but  I  said  I  hadn’t.  He  gave  me 
a  very  hard  look,  apologized  for  disturbing  me, 
and  went  away.” 

“Hum!  Very  singular,  mother.  If  that  was 
the  man  I  saw  perched  on  the  parapet,  he  was 


looking  for  something  besides  a  family  named 
Brown.” 

“Maybe  he  was  looking  for  the  lights.” 

'  “I  saw  three  lights  against  the  face  of  the  cliff 
between  here  and  the  village  a  week  ago,”  said 
Tom. 

“You  did  not  mention  the  matter  to  me,”  said 
his  mother.  “What  time  of  the  night  did  you 
see  them?” 

“About  midnight.  I  had  just  got  home  from 
the  village.  That  was  the  night  I  took  Nellie 
to  the  dance.  It  was  dark  and  cloudy,  but  lights 
could  be  plainly  seen  at  a  distance.  I  wondered 
why  the  lights  were  in  such  a  place  and  watched 
them  for  ten  or  fifteen  minutes,  when  they  dis¬ 
appeared.  One  was  a  red  light  and  hung  above 
the  other  two,  which  were  white.  They  looked 
like  a  kind  of  signal,  but  the  idea  of  any  one 
signaling  at  that  hour,  at  such  a  spot,  looked 
ridiculous  to  me.  They  did  not  appear  again 
as  far  as  I  know,  so  I  turned  in,  for  I  was  tired.” 

By  that  time  Tom  had  finished  his  breakfast, 
and  as  he  had  no  time  to  spare,  he  picked  up 
his  net,  which  was  tied  in  a  bundle,  grabbed 
the  package  of  lunch  his  mother  had  prepared 
for  him,  and  was  off.  He  ran  down  the  path  to 
his  boat,  and  was  hoisting  the  sail  when  the 
man  with  the  spyglass  rose  up  from  the  rocks 
and  approached  him. 

“Good-morning,  young  man?”  he  said,  in  a 
hoarse  tone.  “You’re  going  out  early.” 

“I  am,”  replied  Tom,  shortly,  starting  to  hoist 
the  jib. 

“Going  fishing?” 

“Yes.” 

“After  what?” 

“Mackerel.” 

“And  I  dare  say  you  are  bound  for  the  Shoals?” 

“That’s  a  good  guess.” 

“Do  you  mind  taking  a  passenger?” 

“Don’t  want  one.” 

“I’m  interested  in  seeing  how  mackerel  are 
caught.” 

“Try  one  of  the  big  boats,  then.  There  is 
no  room  in  mine.  I  need  ail  the  space  for  the 
fish  I  expect  to  catch.” 

“Then  there’s  no  chance  of  my  going  with 
you?”  said  the  man,  looking  disappointed. 

“None  at  all.  Sorry  I  can’t  oblige  you,  but 
it  wouldn’t  pay  me,”  said  Tom,  releasing  the  boat 
from  her  mooring  rope  and,  as  the  wind  caught 
the  sails,  heading  her  out  through  the  short,  open 
passage. 

Then  he  laid  her  course  for  the  Shoals.  The 
Shoals  in  question  lay  about  three  miles  off  the 
coast.  It  was  known  to  be  a  favorite  feeding 
ground  for  mackerel  when  the  fish  got  that  far 
north.  By  the  time  they  reached  the  Shoals  they 
were  well  grown  and  in  good  condition,  and  a 
tempting  prize  for  the  fishermen.  The  Shoals 
were  a  dangerous  stretch  of  navigation.  Steam¬ 
ers  and  large  sailing  vessels  cotild  not  cross  it 
without  running  aground  in  a  score  of  places 
even  at  high  tide.  At  low  tide  crossing  it  was 
out  of  the  question  at  all,  except  for  craft  that 
drew  little  water  and  followed  the  sinuous  chan¬ 
nels  between  the  hidden  rocks  and  sandbars.  The 
fishing  fleet  could  thread  its  way  all  through  it, 
as  the  skippers  knew  the  place  like  a  book;  but 
when  loaded  down  the  vessels  had  to  use  caution. 

Numerous  buoys  dotted  the  Shoals,  indicating 
the  worst  spots,  and  in  addition  there  were  two 
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bell  buoys — one  to  the  northeast  and  one  to  the 
southwest.  In  the  midst  of  the  Shoals  was  a 
low,  barren  island  which  would  have  served  ad¬ 
mirably  as  a  site  for  a  much-needed  lighthouse 
but  for  the  shifting  nature  of  the  sand,  of  which 
it  was  wholly  composed.  Engineers  sent  to  in¬ 
spect  it  found  on  investigation  that  no  founda¬ 
tion  for  a  lighthouse  would  hold,  so  the  project 
had  to  be  given  up.  The  island  was'  surrounded 
by  sandbars  and  sharp  rocks,  and  could  only  be 
approached  by  small  sailboats  when  the  tide 
served.  No  one  but  fishermen  ever  went  ashore 
on  the  island,  and  they  but  seldom,  for  there 
was  nothing  to  be  seen  but  sand  and  scrub  bushes. 
Coming  out  of  Bayport  harbor  Tom  saw  the  fish¬ 
ing  fleet  in  straggling  order.  It  was  a  race  be¬ 
tween  the  Nellie  Dare  and  the  fleet  as  to  which 
reached  the  fishing  grounds  first.  Tom  had  a 
mile  the  advantage  of  his  larger  rivals,  for  the 
Shoals'  lay  to  the  east  of  the  little  cove.  The 
men  aboard  the  foremost  of  the  fleet,  a  fast 
sailer,  saw  Tom’s  boat,  and  recognized  it,  but  it 
meant  nothing  to  them  whether  the  boy  beat 
them  or  not.  He  was  looked  upon  as  a  small 
freelance  whose  presence  or  absence  cut  no  ice. 

The  wind  was  rather  light,  but  Tom  made  good 
time.  Inside  of  fifteen  minutes  he  saw  he  would 
easily  make  the  fishing  ground  first  and  get  down 
to  work  before  the  other  boats  came  up.  Half 
an  hour  later  he  was  anchored  in  one  of  the 
channels,  as  close  to  the  island  as  he  cared  to 
venture.  He  got  out  a  line  or  two  first  to  see 
how  the  fish  were  biting.  They  fairly  jumped 
at  the  bait.  That  satisfied  him  they  were  all 
around  him.  Then  he  put  out  his  net,  anchoring 
it  in  a  semi-circle.  After  that  he  dropped  in 
his  lines  and  hauled  in  the  fish  as  quick  as  he 
could  handle  them.  By  that  time  the  fleet  was 
half  a  mile  from  the  Shoals,  coming  on  slowly, 
for  the  wind  was  dropping  fast.  Ten  minutes 
later  a  dead  calm  prevailed. 

“I’ll  bet  those  chaps  are  doing  some  tall  swear¬ 
ing,”  chuckled  Tom.  “Each  of  them  will  have 
to  get  out  their  boat  and  tow  the  sloop  into 
position  here.  That  will  take  time  and  a  lot  of 
hard  work.” 

This  program  was  put  into  execution  without 
loss  of  time,  for  the  skippers  of  the  different 
boats  could  see  Tom  through  their  glasses  haul¬ 
ing  fish  in  like  mad,  and  they  knew  a  feast 
awaited  them.  Tom  had  several  tubs  aboard,  and 
he  filled  them  one  after  the  other.  These  he  tied 
forward  on  the  half  deck;  after  that  he  dropped 
the  fish  into  the  oblong  well  amidships,  where 
they  accumulated  fast.  The  fleet  was  now  tak¬ 
ing  up  positons  on  the  ground.  The  sun  had 
been  up  for  some  time,  and  the  calm  sea  sparkled 
under  its  rays.  The  fishermen  were  getting  out 
their  nets  in  anticipation  of  a  goodly  haul.  Then 
it  was  that  the  mackerel  ceased  biting  at  Tom’s 
bait.  One  after  the  other  he  hauled  in  his  lines 
with  never  a  fish  wiggling  on  the  hook.  Tom 
knew  whaT  that  meant — the  shoal  had  taken 
alarm  and  gone  off  somewhere  else.  They  left 
no  trail,  but  even  if  they  had  the  calm  prevented 
Tom  or  the  other  fishermen  following  them. 

Those  aboard  the  fleet  weer  wild  with  disap¬ 
pointment.  They  were  practically  marooned  on 
the  Shoal.  Tom  was  not  worrying,  for  he  al¬ 
ready  had  two-thirds  of  a  load,  with  the  net  yet 
to  be  examined.  From  the  way  the  cork  floaters 


dipped  he  judged  that  it  was  full.  He  had 
plenty  of  time  to  haul  it  in,  which  was  done  by 
gathering  the  ends  together  first,  then  pulling  a 
line  which  closed  in  the  bottom.  The  top  was 
gathered  the  same  way,  then  attaching  his  tackle, 
he  began  turning  the  little  winch,  which  worked 
on  a  combination  cog  principle,  enabling  one 
person  to  lift  a  considerable  weight.  Of  course, 
the  more  cogs  the  easier  the  work,  but  each  ad¬ 
ditional  cog  made  the  job  proportionately  slower. 
Given  cogs  enough,  Tom  could  have  lifted  a  ton, 
if  his  apparatus  would  have  stood  the  strain. 
In  the  present  case  Tom  probably  raised  600  or 
700  pounds  of  fish.  The  little  boat  heeled  over 
under  the  strain,  but  the  boy  got  the  bulging  net 
above  the  level  of  the  bulwark,  streams  of  water 
running  out  of  it  and  reducing  the  weight  some¬ 
what. 

Seizing  the  bottom  rope,  he  pulled  the  net  in, 
the  boat  righting,  then  he  let  the  whole  mass 
down  into  the  well  on  top  of  the  other  fish,  and 
it  bulged  over  on  being  released.  Tom  was  in 
great  glee,  for  he  had  obtained  a  full  load,  while 
the  fleet  itself  had  caught  practically  nothing. 
The  early  bird  had  got  the  worm  that  morning 
for  fair. 


CHAPTER  V. — Tom  Hears  of  A  Steeple-jack 
Job. 

Tom,  of  course,  had  to  remain  at  anchor  wait¬ 
ing  for  a  breeze  to  take  him  back  to  the  cove 
where  he  and  his  mother  would  have  a  job  clean¬ 
ing  the  fish.  The  bulk  of  his  catch  would  have 
to  go  to  the  cannery  at  the  wholesale  price,  for 
he  could  only  dispose  of  a  certain  quantity  in  the 
village,  and  the  hotel  was  not  open  yet,  as  it 
was  only  the  early  part  of  June.  As  the  calm 
seemed  likely  to  last  some  time  yet,  Tom  went 
forward,  got  out  an  empty  tub  from  under  the 
half  deck,  and  placing  it  where  he  could  straddle 
it  with  a  board  for  a  seat,  he  started  in  to  clean 
as  many  of  the  tub  fish  as  he  could.  Previous  to 
doing  this  he  had  hoisted  the  mainsail  far  enough 
to  shade  his  main  catch  of  mackerel  from  the 
sun.  Tom  was  an  expert  fish  cleaner,  as  was 
also  his  mother,  and  he  worked  rapidly  in  order 
to  accomplish  as  much  as  he  could  while  the  calm 
lasted.  The  more  fish  he  cleaned  out  there  on 
the  Shoals  the  less  he  and  his  mother  would  have 
to  do  when  he  got  back,  and  as  time  was  money 
to  him,  every  moment  counted. 

Not  until  eleven  was  there  any  signs  of  a 
breeze,  then  it  came  from  the  northeast,  the  most 
favorable  quarter  for  Tom  to  make  his  run  back. 
At  first  only  cat’s-paws  ruffled  the  surface  of 
the  ocean,  fanning  Tom’s  cheeks  for  a  moment, 
and  dying  out.  Then  it  gradually  became  steady. 
The  young  fisherman  hoisted  the  mainsail  the 
rest  or  the  way,  set  his  jib  and  got  his  anchor  up, 
which  consisted  of  a  four-pronged  grapnel:  Mak¬ 
ing  his  way  to  the  narrow  cockpit,  he  seizqfl 
the  tiller  and  brought  the  boat’s  head  around  to 
her  course.  This  carried  him  close  to  half  the 
fishing  fleet  and  gave  the  other  fishermen,  who 
were  now  under  slow  headway  again,  a  sight  of 
his  load  of  speckled  beauties.  They  viewed  his 
catch  witlTfeelings  of  envy.  It  was  small  com¬ 
pared  with  what  most  of  them  were  able  to  take 
aboard,  but  large  when  they  had  got  none  them¬ 
selves. 
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“Hello,  Morris,”  shouted  one  skipper,  “you’ve 
been  lucky  this  morning.” 

“Yes.  That’s  because  I  got  on  the  ground  in 
time  to  get  them.” 

“You  must  have  taken  all  there  were  around 
here,  for  when  we  came  up  we  couldn’t  get  a 
bite.” 

“Heavens!  there  were  millions  on  the  Shoal 
when  I  cast  anchor.  They  grabbed  at  my  bait 
as  though  they  were  starved.  Had  you  people 
been  on  hand  at  the  same  time  you  would  have 
get  half  a  load  at  least  before  they  skipped  out.” 

“Say,  do  you  want  a  job  when  you  get  rid  of 
your  fish?”  said  the  skipper. 

“A  job!”  cried  Tom,  running  closer  to  the  other 
boat  and  coming  up  in  the  wind.  “What  do  you 
mean?” 

“One  of  the  trustees  of  the  Ridgeway  Methodist 
Church  was.  over  to  the  village  yesterday  after¬ 
noon  looking  for  an  expert  climber  to  do  a 
steeple-jack  act.  They  want  the  ball  at  the  top 
of  the  spire  regilded.  They  can’t  find  a  painter 
in  the  town  willing  to  go  up  for  any  price,  so 
they  came  after  a  sailor.  I  told  him  if  he  didn’t 
find  a  man,  to  call  on  you.  Well,  he  made  a 
deal  with  Ben  Blake  for  $15,  and  Ben  was  to 
had  gone  over  this  morning,  but  he  backed  out, 
or  his  wife  made  him,  so  the  job  is  still  open. 
If  you  want  to  tackle  the  job,  go  over  and  call 
on  John  Andrews,  who  lives  in  the  same  block 
with  the  church.  You  might  call  at  the  minister’s 
house  first,  and  he  will  send  somebody  with  you 
to  Mr.  Andrews.  It’s  a  chance  to  make  $15,  and 
the  job  won’t  take  you  long  once  you  reach  the 
ball,”  said  the  skipper. 

“How  high  is  that  gilt  ball  from  the  ground?” 
asked  Tom,  in  an  interested  tone. 

“One  hundred  and  fifty  feet,  more  or  less.” 

“I  suppose  the  climb  begins  at  the  foot  of  the 
steeple?” 

“Of  course.  You  wouldn’t  expect  to  crawl  up 
the  side  of  the  chuch,  would  you?”  grinned  the 
skipper. 

“No,  but  I  might  do  it  in  a  pinch.” 

“Yes,  if  you  had  wings.” 

“My  hands  and  feet  are  good  enough.  You’ve 
been  in  the  Mouse  Trap?” 

“Yes,  when  the  tide  was  out.” 

“Do  you  think  you  could  climb  out  if  the  tide 
closed  the  entrance?” 

“No,  nor  anybody  else.” 

“I  could.” 

“Get  out.” 

“Yesterday  I  climbed  up  the  inside  of  the 
Mouse  Trap  to  the  shelf  where  the  tree  is,  eighty 
feet  above  the  pool.” 

“You  did?” 

“I  did.” 

“Tell  that  to  the  horse  marines.” 

“You  don’t  believe  me?” 

No.” 

“Bob  Jones  was  there  and  saw  me  do  it.  Nellie 
Dare  also  knows  I  reached  the  shelf.” 

-r~£5£  you  really  did  that  I  don’t  wonder  Lawless 
calls  you  the  Human  Fly.  I  don’t  see  how  you 
ever  got  up  the  first  thirty  feet.  It’s  as  smooth 
as  glass.” 

“It  isn’t  as  smooth  as  you  think,  but  it’s  a 
tough  climb,  just  the  same.” 

“If  you  climbed  to  the  shelf  in  the  Mouse  Trap, 
that  steeple  ought  to  be  a  cinch  for  yoi*.  It 
inclines  inward  to  a  point,  like  all  steeples,  and 


has  six  ridges  strung  all  the  way  up  with  fancy 
cleats.  With  a  rope  for  a  support  you  can  get 
up  to  the  ball  as  easy  as  winking.” 

“And  yet  Ben  Blake  wouldn’t  risk  it?” 

“He  isn’t  as  much  of  a  human  fly  as  you  are,” 
laughed  the  captain.  “Good-by.  If  you  tackle 
the  steeple'  your  name  will  be  in  all  the  papers 
in  the  county.” 

The  boats  drew  apart^  and  Tom  continued  on 
his  way  home.  As  he  approached  the  shore  he 
caught  a  flash  of  light  on  the  cliff.  Looking  in 
that  direction  he  saw  a  man  with  a  telescope  up 
there.  The  flash  was  the  reflection  of  the  sun’s 
rays  on  the  brass  band  or  the  glass  end.  The 
man  was  stretched  out  at  full  length  at  the  edge 
of  the  cliff,  and  Tom  would  not  have  noticed 
him  but  for  the  flash. 

“There  he  is  again,”  thought  Tom.  “He  seems 
to  be  looking  at  me.  I  wonder  what  in  thunder 
he’s  trying  to  find  out?” 

As  conjecture  was  useless,  the  boy  gave  the 
matter  up.  There  was  no  reason,  in  his  mind, 
why  the  man  should  be  particularly  interested 
in  him.  The  little  sloop  made  straight  for  the 
cove,  and  Tom  soon  lost  sight  of  the  man  with 
the  telescope.  As  the  wind  had  freshened  after 
Tom  left  the  Shoal,  he  made  a  quick  run  for  it. 
His  mother  did  not  expect  him  back  so  soon, 
owing  to  the  calm,  which  she  expected  would  in¬ 
terfere  with  his  getting  a  full  load  of  fish.  Never¬ 
theless,  she  occasionallv  swept  the  sea  with  a 
small  spyglass  she  had,  and  on  one  of  these 
occasions  she  made  out  the  little  sloop  heading 
for  the  cave.  That  was  a  sign  he  had  been 
lucky,  and  she  smiled  with  satisfaction,  for  she 
saw  more  dollars  coming  to  increase  her  private 
store  of  savings.  She  was  down  at  the  cove 
when  Tom  ran  the  sloop  in. 

“You’ve  got  a  fine  load,  Tom,”  she  said,  her 
eyes  snapping  as  she  viewed  the  crowded  state  of 
the  boat. 

“Yes,  mother,  I  was  particularly  lucky,”  he  an¬ 
swered.  “I  got  this  catch  before  the  fleet  ar¬ 
rived,  though  the  boats  started  for  the  Shoal 
about  the  same  time  I  did.  The  extra  mile  they 
had  to  cover  made  all  the  difference  in  the  world 
with  them.  I  reached  the  ground  just  as  it  fell 
calm,  and  found  the  place  alive  with  mackerel. 
The  fleet  got  as  far  as  the  edge  of  the  Shoal, 
and  were  becalmed  there.  There  were  fish  around 
them  then,  but  before  they  could  get  their  nets 
out  the  school  disappeared  and  so  they  got  badly 
left.” 

“Good!  I  like  to  see  them  disappointed  once 
in  a  while,”  said  the  woman. 

“You  oughtn’t  to  say  that,  mother,  particularly 
after  I  have  been  so  successful,”  said  Tom. 

“Why  not?”  she  replied  with  some  energy. 
“Don’t  their  women  look  down  on  me  because  I 
live  out  here  and  have  no  style?  Do  any  of  them 
ever  call  on  me  to  pass  the  time  of  day,  or  ask 
after  my  health?  Not  one.  I  hate  the  whole 
brood.  I  dare  say  I  could  buy  and  sell  half  of 
them,  with  all  the  airs  they  put  on.  One  of  these 
days  I’ll  show  a  thing  or  two  that  they  don’t 
suspect.  I’ll  build  a  house  in  the  village  that’ll 
take  the  shine  out  of  them,  and  put  on  fine  clothes 
and  airs  myself.  Then  they’ll  call  to  see  me, 
I  dare  say;  but  I  won’t  see  one  of  the  hussies. 
I’ll  shut  the  door  in  their  faces  and  laugh  at 
their  chagrin.” 

Mrs.  Morris  rubbed  her  thin,  brown  hands  to- 
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gether  as  she  pictured  the  revenge  she  hoped  to 
take  seme  day  on  those  who  now  turned  their 
backs  upon  her.  Then  she  fell  to  work  over  a 
tub  of  un cleaned  fish  which  her  son  nad  brought 
and  placed  on  the  beach.  Tom  seldom  paid  any 
attention  to  his  mother’s  vagaries.  While  he 
knew  sne  was  saving  every  cent  she  did  not 
actually  need,  he  did  not  figure  that  the  total 
sum  she  had  accumulated  amounted  to  much 
more  than  two  or  three  hundred  dollars  at  the 
outside.  In  his  estimation  there  was  little  chance 
of  her  saving  enough  to  build  a  good,  substantial 
cottage  and  putting  on  the  style  she  often  hinted 
at.  As  Tom  started  in  cleaning  the  fish,  too,  he 
happened  to  glance  up  at  the  top  of  the  cliff. 
There  stood  the  man  with  the  spyglass  looking 
down  at  them. 

“Hang  him!  I  wish  he’d  keep  away.  He’s  got 
no  right  to  he  spying  upon  us,”  he  muttered. 

He  said  nothing  to  his  mother  about  the  man, 
who  presently  disappeared,  but  went  on  with 
his  work.  At  the  end  of  an  hour  his  mother  left 
him  to  prepare  dinner,  and  when  it  was  ready 
she  called  him  to  it.  Two  tubs  of  fish  were 
more  than  enough  to  supply  the  village.  The  rest 
was  dumped  hack  into  the  well,  and  by  two  o’clock 
Tom  sailed  for  the  wharf  of  the  cannery  at  the 
*  village,  a  mile  and  a  quarter  from  the  cove  by 
water.  When  he  got  there  the  fish  was  inspected 
and  weighed,  and  an  order  given  him  on  the 
cashier  for  his  money.  He  collected  the  sum 
coming  to  him  and  took  it  home  to  his  mother. 
Then  he  loaded  the  two  tubs  of  his  best  fish 
on  a  handcart  and  started  for  the  village  to 
peddle  it  around.  It  was  after  dark  when  he 
returned  with  about  enough  left  to  furnish  a 
few  messes  for  himseTf  and  his  mother.  While 
he  was  eating  his  supper  a  knock  came  at  the 
door.  H’s  mother  opened  the  door  and  two  men 
walked  in. 

One  of  the  men  Tom  recognized  as  a  fisher¬ 
man  named  Ben  Blake,  the  other  was  a  well- 
dressed  stranger.  Ben  introduced  him  as  a  Mr. 
Andrews  of  Ridgeway,  who  had  called  on  Tom  in 
relation  to  the  steeple-jack  job  on  the  church 
spoken  of  by  Captain  Barry.  Tom,  after  a  short 
consultation,  accepted  the  job  for  $15,  and  said 
he  would  attend  to  it  in  a  few  days.  Then  the 
callers  left.  Toward  the  end  of  the  week  Tom 
went  to  Ridgeway  with  his  steeple-climbing  para¬ 
phernalia.  He  had  succeeded  in  climbing  the 
steeple  when  an  aeroplane  in  which  was  seated 
one  man  was  seen  approaching  in  his  direction. 
Just  as  it  arrived  within  a  Short  distance  of  the 
steeple  the  man  lost  control  of  the  plane  and 
it  crashed  against  the  steeple  and  hung  there. 
The  man  saw  Tom  and  called  for  help.  Tom 
had  a  thin  line  around  his  waist  and  he  cast  it 
toward  the  man,  and  when  the  man  caught  it 
Tom  told  him  to  fasten  it  about  his  waist,  which 
he  did.  There  was  a  little  window  below  Tom 
in  the  steeple  and  a  painter,  wTho  had  seen  the 
accident,  soon  appeared  there  from  the  inside 
of  the  steeple,  and  with  his  help  and  Tom’s  the 
man  was  drawn  from  the  place  through  the 
window  while  a  great  crowd  applauded  from  the 
street  below.  The  aeronaut  was  taken  down  in¬ 
side  the  steeple  in  an  unconscious  state  and  an 
ambulance  summoned,  which  soon  came  accom¬ 
panied  by  several  policemen 

The  surgeon  soon  brought  the  man  to  his 
senses,  and  on  examination  was  found  to  be 


free  of  any  injuries.  He  gave  his  name  as 
John  Denby  and  expressed  his  gratitude  to  Tom 
for  saving  his  life.  The  aeroplane  was  fastened 
to  the  steeple  and  proved  to  be  dangerous  to 
the  structure  if  a  breeze  sprang  up,  and  it 
would  be  a  menace  to  life  below  if  not  im¬ 
mediately  removed.  The  aeronaut  promised  Tom 
$100  if  he  would  assist  in  saving  his  plane.  Tom 
assured  him  he  would  do  his  best  to  accomplish 
it.  Word  was  sent  for  a  long  rope  and  the  near¬ 
est  engine  house  was  notified  to  send  men  to 
help  Tom  remove  the  machine.  The  firemen  ar¬ 
rived  and  went  up  to  the  little  window  with  Tom. 
The  owner  also  went  with  them  and  after  Tom 
received  the  rope  and  fastened  it  around  the 
steeple  and  adjusted  it  to  different  parts  of  the 
machine  as  directed  by  the  aeronaut  so  as  to 
securely  fasten  it  and  keep  it  steady  the  fire¬ 
men  set  to  work  taking  it  apart.  It  was  a 
ticklish  job  but  was  finally  accomplished  and  the 
different  parts  of  the  plane,  all  but  a  small  sec¬ 
tion  which  would  be  removed  later,  lowered  to  the 
street  by  aid  of  tackle,  after  which  Tom  climbed 
to  the  top  and  regilded  the  ball.  When  he  fin¬ 
ished  he  descended  and  went  home  where  he 
described  to  his  jmother  his  experience  of  the 
day. 


CHAPTER  VI. — Liquor  Smuggling. 

When  Tom  described  his  day’s  experience  to 
his  mother  she  expressed  no  concern  about  the 
risk  he  had  taken.  She  seemed  to  regard  it  as  a 
matter  of  course,  for  she  knew  he  was  an  expert 
climber.  What  interesed  her  most  was  the  $100 
he  had  been  promised  for  his  share  in  the  work. 

“Are  you  sure  you’ll  get  all  that?”  she  asked 
eagerly. 

“I  guess  there’s  no  doubt  about  it  I  saved 
the  man’s  life,  so  I  hardly  think  he’ll  try  to 
cheat  me  out  of  my  price.” 

“Ah,  we’re  getting  rich  fast,”  she  said,  in  a 
tone  of  satisfaction.  “It’s  pleasant  to  think  about 
it.  The  day  is  coming  when  I’ll  take  some  folks 
down  a  peg  or  two.  How  their  eyes  will  stick 
out  when  I  go  around  lika  a  real  Lady,  which 
they  never  can  be  with  all  their  airs  that  amount 
to  nothing.  That  will  be  my  revenge,  and  it  will 
be  a  fine  one.” 

She  chuckled  and  rubbed  her  hands  together 
again.  Tom  did  not  sympathize  with  these  ex¬ 
hibitions  on  her  part,  but  she  was  his  mother, 
and  he  never  made  any  remark  one  way  or  the 
other.  Apparently  she  did  not  expect  him  to, 
so  his  silence  did  not  affect  her.  Tom  went  over 
to  Ridgeway  next  morning,  where  he  met  Mr. 
Denby  who  handed  him  $125  and  presented  him 
with  a  gold  watch  and  chain  for  saving  his 
life.  Tom  returned  home,  gave  his  mother  the 
money,  and  was  told  the  man  with  the  spyglass 
had  called. 

“What  does  he  want  with  me?”  he  asked. 

“He  didn’t  say.  I  told  him  you  were  doing 
steeple-jack  work  in  Ridgeway,  but  I  Oxp^Jf£br 
you  would  be  home  this  afternoon.  He  said  he 
would  call  after  dark.” 

“He’s  been  hanging  around  here  several  days 
now.  I  wonder  what’s  his  object.” 

His  mother  chuckled  as  if  pleased  at  some¬ 
thing.  Tom  looked  at  her,  then  turned  on  his 
heels  <and  walked  out  to  get  his  boat  ready. for 
the  morning  trip.  He  expected  to  be  gone  all 
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next  day,  for  the  mackerel  school  had  gone  some 
distance  east.  He  had  the  little  sloop  washed 
out  and  everything  in  shape  hy  the  time  his 
mother  called  him  to  supper. 

“I  think  I  can  guess  what  the  man  wants  to 
see  you  about,”  said  his  mother  during  the  meal. 

“Tell  me.” 

“He’s  a  revenue  officer  and  is  looking  for  liquor 
smugglers.” 

“Why,  I  haven’t  heard  of  any  liquor  being 
ashore  here  for  a  year  or  more — not  since  the 
Brisson  crowd  were  caught  at  it,  and  all  but 
Brisson  himself  sent  to  prison,”  said  Tom,  in 
surprise. 

His  mother  chuckled. 

“About  three  weeks  ago.  you  told  me  that  you 
saw  three  lights  against  the  face  of  the  cliff, 
in  the  direction  of  the  village,  about  midnight.” 

“That’s  right.” 

“One  of  the  lights  was  a  red  . one  and  higher 
than  the  other  two,  which  were  white.” 

“Yes,”  nodded  her  son. 

“That’s  the  old  Brisson  signal.” 

“It  is,  eh?  Then  that  French  rascal,  after 
escaping  and  lying  low  for  over  a  year,  is  at  his 
old  tricks  again?” 

“I  suspect  he  is,  or  somebody  else  is  imitating 
him.” 

“Do  you  know  the  meaning  of  the  signal  I 
s<aw — a  red  light  above  two  white  ones?” 

“How  should  I  know  the  meaning  of  it?”  said 
his  mother,  in  a  furtive  tone. 

“True.  It  might  have  meant  the  coast  is 
clear.” 

“It’s  nothing  to  us  what  the  signal  meant;” 

“That’s  true  enough,  mother,  we  have  no  in¬ 
terest  in  the  liquor  smuggling  business.” 

“So  it  behooves  you  to  be  cautious  what  you 
say  to  that  officer  when  he  calls  to  see  you  to¬ 
night.” 

“He  won’t  learn  much  from  me,  because  I 
don’t  know  anything  on  the  subject.  All  I  can 
tell  him  is  about  that  signal.” 

1  “Don’t  say  a  word  about  it.” 

“Why  not?” 

“The  officer  has  been  hanging  around  here 
two  or  three  days.  That’s  enough  to  show  he’s 
suspicious  of  us.” 

“Why  should  he  suspect'  us?” 

“Many  years  ago,  when  you  were  small,  your 
father  was  arrested  as  an  accomplice  of  a  St. 
John’s  liquor  smuggler.” 

“This  is  the  first  I  ever  heard  about  it.” 

“He  was  released  because  there  was  not  enough 
evidence  to  convict  him.” 

“He  was  not  guilty,  was  he,  mother?” 

“The  Government  believed  he  was.  Until  the 
day  of  his  death  he  rested  under  suspicion.” 

“Well,  what  has  that  to  do  with  us?” 

“When  Brisson  attempted  to  land  his  third 
cargo  fifteen  months  ago,  the  Revenue  people 
were  on  the  watch.  Brison  signaled  his  pres¬ 
ence  off  the  coast.  One  of  his  shore  friends, 
aware  of  the  trap  waiting  for  him,  started  to 
show  the  usual  warning  signal.  Unfortunately, 
she  was  caught  in  the  act.” 

“She!  It  was  a  woman,  then?”  „ 

His  mother  looked  momentarily  confused,  then 
recovered  herself  and  went  on. 

“She  was  caught  before  she  could  give  the 
warning,  and  the  choice  given  her  to  show  the 


signal  that  all  was  clear  or  go  to  jail  and  face 
disgrace.” 

“She  must  have  accepted  the  bribe,  because  the 
smugglers  were  caught  with  the  goods,  and  no 
woman  was  mixed  up  in  Tfie  case.” 

“She  accepted  the  least  of  the  Two  evils,  gave 
the  signal  the  revenue  men  wanted  displayed, 
and — well,  you  know  the  result.” 

“Well,  mother,  all  that'  cannot  affect  u&” 

“Yes,  it  can,  and  it  does.” 

“How?” 

“The  revenue  officer  who  is  nosing  around  this 
locality  suspects  I  was  the  woman  who  tried  to 
warn  Brisson  off  that  night,  and  would  have 
done  so  if  I  hadn’t  been  caught.” 

“Why  should  he  suspect  you  when  you  never 
had  anything  to  do  with  the  smuggling  business 
in  your  life?” 

“These  Government  sleuths  would  suspect 
their  own  brother  or  sister  on  the  slightest  pro¬ 
vocation.” 

“But  they’ve  no  right  to  suspect  you.  If  that 
chap  hints  a  word  about  you  to  me,  I’ll  smash 
him.” 

“I  want  you  to  do.  as  I  tell  you.  I  am  your 
mother,  and  you  owe  me  obedience.  I  order  you 
to  forget  that  you  saw  the  signal.” 

“That  would  be  telling  a  lie,  mother,  and  that 
goes  against  my  ~^ain.” 

“No  matter.  He  must  not  learn  that  the  sig¬ 
nal  was  shown.  Unless  he  can  find  somebody 
who  saw  the  lights  and  will  admit  it,  he  will  have 
no  evidence  that  liquor  has  been  landed  again 
on  this  shore.” 

“Mother,  can  it  be  that  you  are  in  sympathy 
with  those  who  try  to  smuggle  liquor  into  this 
State?”  • 

“If  I  chose  to  favor  them,  that’s  my  business.” 

“How  will  you  benefit  by  doing  so?  To  try  to 
smuggle  anything  into  this  country  on  which 
there  is  a  duty  is  unlawful.  Why  sympathize 
with  lawbreakers?” 

“I  am  not  going  to  argue  the  matter  with  you. 
I  have  my  own  views,  and  you  have  yours.  If 
you  would  ward  off  trouble  from  us,  be  as  silent 
as  the  grave  about  the  signal.  Remember,  it  is 
my  wish.” 

“All  right,  mother.  What  you  say  goes  with 
me,”  said  Tom,  getting  .  up  from  the  table  and 
walking  outside  on  the  ledge. 

It  was  then  about  dusk.  Coming  do^n  the 
path  which  led  from  the  top  of  the  cliffs  the* 
boy  saw  the  man  with  the  spyglass. 


CHAPTER  VII.— The  Revenue  Officer. 

Tom  waited  for  the  man  whom  his  mother 
had  informed  him  was  a  revenue  officer  to  ap¬ 
proach. 

“Good-evening,  young  man,”  said  the  stranger, 
civilly. 

“Good-evening.  I  understand  you  want  to  see 
me?”  said  the  boy. 

“I’m  a  Government  officer.  My  name  is  Duffy.” 

“Are  you  connected  with  the  revenue  service?” 

“I  am.” 

“Your  presence  here,  I  take  it,  indicates  that 
the  Government  has  reason  to  believe  that  liquor 
smuggling  har  been  renewed  in  this  vicinity?” 

“We  have  evidence  pointing  to  the  landing  of 
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a  quantity  of  kegs  of  French  cognac  brought 
from  St.  Johns,  New  Foundland,  recently.” 

“Well,  I  don't  know  anything  about  the  mat¬ 
ter.  Neither  does  my  mother.  The  liquor,  if  it 
was  landed  in  this  neighborhood,  was  not  brought 
into  this  cove,  that's  certain.” 

“You  are  sure  of  that,  eh?” 

“I  am  reasonably  sure  of  it.  Had  it  been 
feteli^fl  here  we  would  probably  have  had  some 
evidence  of  the  fact,  in  which  case  we  would  have 
considered  it  our  duty  to  report  the  fact.” 

“Look  here,  young  man,  you’ve  lived  in  this 
cove  nearly  all  your  life.” 

“Make  it  all  my  life  and  you’ll  hit  it.  I  was 
born  here.” 

“Sure  of  that,  eh?” 

“Certainly  I  am.  My  mother  told  me  so,  and 
she  ought  to  know.” 

“Then  your  knowledge  of  the  fact  is  based  on 
her  statement?” 

“How  else?  No  one  of  his  own  knowledge  re¬ 
members  when  and  where  he  was  born.” 

“That’s  true  enough.  So  you  believe  you  were 
born  here?” 

“I  guess  there  is  no  doubt  about  it.  I  have 
positive  evidence  that  my  father  and  mother  lived 
here  for  some  years  before  I  was  born.  They 
came  here,  and  my  father  built  this  house,  about 
the  time  of  their  marriage,  and  they  never  lived 
anywhere  else.  However,  that’s  a  matter  you 
can’t  be  interested  in.” 

“That’s  right,  too.  So  you  really  believe 
that - ” 

The  speaker  broke  off  abruptly  and  stared  fix¬ 
edly  into  the  boy’s  face. 

“What  I  was  going  to  ^say  is  this:  you  are 
familiar  enough  with  this  part  of  the  .shore  to 
know  that  the  only  comparatively  easy  way  to 
reach  the  top  of  these  chits  fn~  ten 
side  of  Bird  Point,  at  the  entrance  of  the  harbor, 
is  by  way  of  this  cove,”  continued  the  officer. 

“I  am  aware  of  that,”  nodded  Tom. 

“So  that  if  a  score  or  two  of  liquor  kegs  were 
landed  hereabouts,  the  party  who  received  them 
would  naturally  carry  them  away  by  the  path 
through  the  cove.  Isn’t  that  common  sense?” 

“I’ll  admit  that  your  argument  is  good,”  ad¬ 
mitted  Tom. 

“Very  good.  According  to  advices  received 
from  St.  John,  forty  kegs  of  cognac  were  shipped, 
with  other  lading,  aboard  the  schooner  Jean  Du¬ 
bose,  which  cleared  in  proper  shape  for  the  port 
of  Boston.  The  vessel  in  question  reached  Bos¬ 
ton  in  due  course  and  discharged  her  cargo.  No 
cognac  was  on  board,  nor  did  her  manifest  show 
she  had  brought  any.  Nevertheless,  the  forty 
kegs  were  the  last  things  put  aboard  of  her  at 
her  wharf  in  St.  Johns,  and  she  sailed  a  short 
time  afterward.  The  question  which  interests 
the  Government  is  what  became  of  those  kegs?” 

“The  Government  suspects  they  were  landed  in 
this  neighborhod  on  the  quiet,  I  suppose?  And 
the  suspicion  arises  from  the  fact  that  a  French¬ 
man  named  Brisson  was  caught  at  the  game 
some  fifteen  months  ago — that  is,  his  associates 
were  nabbed  and  imprisoned,  but  he  managed  to 
escape  himself,”  said  Tom. 

“That  fact,  of  course,  has  something  to  do  with 
the  case  in  hand.  But  we  have  something  more 
tangible  than  mere  suspicion,  my  lad.  We  have 
the  testimony  of  a  credible  witness  who  saw  the 
landing  of  the  kegs.” 


“Did  that  person  say  he  saw  the  kegs  brought 
into  our  cove?” 

“He  did.” 

“As  the  kegs  would  have  to  be  brought  up  to 
this  shelf  first  before  reaching  the  path,  and  as 
the  work  could  not  have  been  carried  on  in  ab¬ 
solute  silence,  it  seems  to  me  that  either  my  moth¬ 
er  or  myself  would  have  heard  the  sounds.  We 
are  both  light  sleepers.” 

A  grin  flickered  across  the  sunburned  features 
of  the  officer. 

“You  heard  nothing  on  the  night  in  question, 
which  was  nearly  three  weeks  ago”?  he  said. 

“Nothing  at  all  at  any  time,  unless  it  is  the 
waves  at  high  tide  breaking  on  the  rocks  below.” 

“The  landing  of  the  kegs  was  made  on  the 
beach  below  the  cove,  toward  the  village.  It  was 
done  about  low  tide,  for  the  kegs  could  not  have 
been  carried  into  this  cove  after  the  tide  got 
three-quarters  full.  That  is  clear  to  yeu,  eh?” 

“Yes.  But  they  could  have  been  hoisted  to 
the  top  of  the  cliffs  at  any  place  between  here 
and  Bird  Point.” 

“They  could,  but  that  would  have  been  quite  a 
job,  which  would  have  called  for  tackle.  Men 
engaged  at  such  work  would  naturally  follow  the 
line  of  the  least  resistance — meaning  they  would 
take  the  easiest  route.  The  cove  offers  that.” 

“Admitting  all  these  facts  to  be  true,  in  what 
way  does  the  surreptitious  landing  of  a  quantity 
of  liquor  kegs  affect  my  mother  or  myself?  We 
are  not  responsible  for  the  acts  of  others.  The 
smugglers  had  no  right  to  make  use  of  this  cove, 
for  we  are  in  possession  of  it,  but  it  is  not  likely 
they  would  consult  us  on  the  s’ubject.  Such 
work  is  always  done  in  secret  to  avoid  discovery.” 

“Well,  young  man,  I  do  not  believe  you  had 
anything  to  do  with  the  job.  I  have  thoroughly 
investigated  your  character  in  the  village,  and 
find  you  bear  an  excellent  feputatien.  I  have 
also  learned  a  thing  or  two  about  you  which  it 
appears  you  are  ignorant  of  yourself.” 

“What  is  that?”  asked  Tom,  in  surprise. 

“I’d  rather  not  say,  as  the  facts  are  not  gen¬ 
erally  known,  which,  I  dare  say,  accounts  for  you 
not  being  acquainted  with  them.  The  matter 
does  not  reflect  upon  you  in  any  way,  so  you 
need  not  worry.  You  will  probably  discover 
everything  in  time.  Frankly,  I  think  you  ought 
to  know,  but  it  isn’t  my  place  to  tell  you  any¬ 
thing.  Your  mother  should  do  that.” 

“How  do  you  know  but  my  mother  had  told 
me?” 

“If  she  has,  why  did  you  affect  ignorance  of 
your  real - -” 

The  officer  paused  irresolutely. 

“What  are  you  talking  about?  You  did  not 
bring  the  matter  up  before.” 

The  man  eyed  Tom  sharply. 

“Go  on,”  he  said.  “What  do  you  think  I  am 
referring  to?” 

“My  mother  told  me  that  when  Brisson  landed 
his  last  cargo  here  fifteen  months  ago — the 
that  was  nabbed  by  the  revenue  people,  and  which 
broke  up  the  business — that  a  woman  accom¬ 
plice  on  shore  started  to  warn  him  of  his  danger 
by  the  usual  signal,  but  was  caught  doing  it. 
She  was  left  off  on  condition  that  she  flashed 
the  ‘all  clear’  signal  in  place  of  the  other.  She 
did  so,  and  the  smugglers  and  their  cargo  were 
in  consequence  captured  ” 
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“Your  mother  told  you  that,  eh?”  said  the  of¬ 
ficer,  with  an  odd  look. 

“Yes  ” 

“Well?” 

“She  told  me  that  you  suspect  she  was  the 
woman  in  question,  and  that  is  the  reason  you 
have  been  hanging  around  this  place  for  the  last 
few  days.” 

“So.” 

“Well,  you  want  to  take  a  reef  in  your  sus¬ 
picions,  Mr.  Duffy.  I  want  you  to  understand 
that  my  mother  never  has  had  any  connection  or 
sympathy  with  Brisson  and  his  smuggling  crowd. 
If  she  had  had  any  leaning  that  way,  I  think  I 
would  have  known  it.  Besides,  she  wouldn’t  have 
helped  the  rascals  without  being  well  paid  for 
the  risk  she  ran.  Now  as  I  know  my  mother  has 
very  little  money,  and  is  dependent  on  my  exer¬ 
tions  for  her  living,  it  stands  to  reason  that  she 
could  have  had  nothing  to  do  with  those  smug¬ 
glers.  So  I  won’t  stand  for  you  or  anybody  else 
making  libelous  cracks  at  her.  I  want  you  to 
understand  that.  My  mother  may  not  be  a  lady 
— that  isn’t  her  fault — but  she’s  my  mother,  and 
I  shall  defend  her  against  the  world,”  said  Tom, 
resolutely. 

The  officer  watched  the  boy  intently  while  he 
spoke. 

“So  you  are  sure  that  your  mother  never  stood 
in  with  the  smugglers?” 

“Of  course  I’m  sure  of  it,”  said  Tom,  stoutly. 

“Never  heard  that  your  father  had  any  deal¬ 
ings  with  them,  either,  eh?” 

“No.  He  made  his  living  as  a  fisherman.” 

“And  he  taught  you  to  follow  in  his  steps?” 

“Yes.” 

“It  seems  to  me  that  you  are  out  for  some¬ 
thing  better  than  that.” 

“I  guess  I  could  make  a  living  as  a  steeple¬ 
jack,  too.” 

“I  heard  you  were  considered  a  good  climber, 
and  that  you  had  nerve;  but  it’s  a  mighty  risky 
calling,  my  lad.  I  wouldn’t  recommend  it  as  a 
business.” 

“There  appears  to  be  good  money  in  it.  I 
earned  $125  yesterday  and  this  morning  work¬ 
ing  on  the  steeple  of  the  Methodist  Church  at 
Ridgeway.” 

“And  I  dare  say  you  took  your  life  in  your 
hand  while  you  were  up  there.  The  risk  must 
have  been  considerable  to  get  you  that  amount 
of  money  for  a  few  hours’  work.” 

“I  didn’t  think  about  risk.  A  fellow  can’t  fall 
from  any  height  if  he  holds  on  to  something  that 
won’t  give  way.  It  was  hard  work  getting  an 
aeroplane  apart  way  up  in  the  air.” 

“What’s  that?  An  aeroplane  on  the  steeple,” 
said  the  man,  who  had  not  heard  about  the 
matter. 

“Yes,  it  got  caught  on  the  steeple  and  stuck 
there,”  said  Tom,  who  then  gave  him  a  full  ac¬ 
count  of  the  incident. 

“-That’s  regular  steeple-jack  work.  Well,  I 
must  be  going.  By  the  way,  there’s  an  island  out 
yonder  in  the  center  of  the  Shoals.  Ever  been 
ashore  there?” 

“Yes.” 

“I  understand  there’s  nothing  on  it  but  sand 
and  scrub  bushes?” 

“You  understand  right.” 

“That’s  all.  Good-night,  my  lad.  I  wish  you 
well.” 


He  walked  off  a  few  steps  and  stopped. 

“One  thing  more,”  he  said.  “I’ve  heard  that 
your  mother  sometimes  walks  in  her  sleep — along 
the  top  of  the  cliffs  toward  the  village.  It’s 
dangerous  business  in  more  ways  than  one.  If 
I  were  you  I’d  try  to  break  her  of  the  habit.” 

The  revenue  officer  started  up  the  path,  leav¬ 
ing  Tom  looking  after  him. 


CHAPTER  VIII.— More  Steeple-Jack  Work. 

“You  had  a  long  talk  with  that  chap,”  said 
Mrs.  Morris  when  Tom  re-entered  the  cottage. 
“What  did  he  have  to  say  to  you?” 

“It  was  chiefly  about  smuggling.  He  told  me 
that  the  Government  has  a  witness  who  saw  a 
lot  of  kegs  of  cognac  landed  on  the  beach  the 
night  the  three  lights  were  flashed  from  the  cliffs 
three  weeks  ago.” 

“Did  he  tell  you  who  the  witness  was?” 

“No.  He  declined  to  do  that.  The  witness  saw 
the  kegs  carried  into  the  cave  here.” 

Mrs.  Morris  uttered  a  shrill  laugh  of  derision. 

“Do  you  believe  that?”  she  said. 

“I  denied  that  such  a  thing  had  taken  place, 
but  the  man  said  it  was  true,  because  it  was  the 
easiest  way  to  take  the  kegs  to  the  top  of  the 
cliffs.” 

“Did  the  witness  see  the  signal  and  who  flashed 
it?” 

“The  man  said  nothing  about  that.” 

“What  else  did  he  say?” 

“He  said  he  was  satisfied  I  had  nothing  to  do 
with  the  smuggling,  for  he  had  investigated  my 
character  in  the  village  and  found  it  to  be  all 
right.  He  told  me  one  thing  that  puzzled  and 
surprised  me.” 

“What  was  that?” 

“He  said  he  had  found  out  a  thing  or  two 
about  me  which  I  seemed  to  be  ignorant  of.” 

Mrs.  Morris  gripped  the  table  and  looked 
uneasy. 

“He  told  you  what  it  was  he  heard,  I  suppose?” 

“No,  he  did  not,  though  I  asked  him.  He  said 
he  thought  I  ought  to  know,  and  that  it  was  your 
place  to  tell  me.” 

“My  place?” 

“Yes.  Have  you  any  idea,  mother,  what  he  re¬ 
ferred  to?” 

“No.  If  he  heard  anything  about  you  that  he 
didn’t  feel  like  telling  you,  depend  on  it  there 
was  nothing  in  it.  If  I  had  anything  to  tell  you 
that  you  ought  to  know,  you  would  have  learned 
it  long  ago.  There  is  no  reason  why  I  should 
keep  anything  from  you.” 

“That’s  what  I  thought.  The  person  who 
handed  him  the  information  was  probably  string¬ 
ing  him.  There  are  some  jokers  in  the  village. 
I  brought  up  the  woman  you  told  me  was  caught 
on  the  cliffs  giving  Brisson  the  worning  signal 
just  before  the  smugglers  were  capturned,  and 
who  led  them  into  the  trap  to  have  herself.” 

“Ah!”  ejaculated  his  mother,  “why  did  you  do 
that?” 

“Because  you  told  me  he  suspected  you  to  be 
that  woman.  I  let  him  understand  without  any 
frills  that  I  wouldn’t  stand  to  have  you  suspected 
of  something  you  were  not  guilty  of.” 

His  mother  laughed. 

“The  last  thing  he  said  was  that  he  heard  you 
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sometimes  walked  in  your  sleep  along  the  cliffs. 
He  said  that  was  mighty  dangerous  business, 
and  advised  me  to  break  you  of  it.” 

“Did  you  ever  know  me  to  walk  in  my  sleep?” 
grinned  his  mother. 

“No,  and  I  told  him  so.  Then  he  went  away.” 

As  the  clock  pointed  at  nine,  Tom  said  it  was 
nigh  time  they  turned  in,  for  they  would  have  to 
get  up  at  half-past  four.  His  mother  nodded,  and 
shortly  afterward  the  cottage  was  dark.  Tom 
sailed  away  at  sunrise  next  morning  and  was 
gone  all  day.  Dusk  was  coming  on  when  his 
mother  spied  through  her  telescope  the  little 
sloop  heading  for  the  cove.  Tom  had  a  fair 
load  of  mackerel  aboard.  He  told  his  mother  that 
the  fish  was  going  further  and  further  east  and 
north  earlier  than  usual,  and  he  was  afraid  that 
his  little  boat  would  soon  be  out  of  the  game, 
and  that  he  would  have  to  content  himself  with 
what  he  could  catch  on  the  Shoals. 

“Well,  it  can’t  be  helped,”  she  replied,  philo¬ 
sophically. 

After  supper  they  went  down  to  the  sloop,  and 
under  the  light  of  a  couple  of  lanterns  cleaned 
the  fish.  Three-quarters  of  his  catch  would  go 
to  the  cannery,  and  this  was  thrown  back  into 
the  well  and  covered  with  a  piece  of  sailcloth. 
Two  tubs  full  of  the  choicest  he  intended  to  sell 
at  retail,  and  these  he  sank  in  the  water  to 
keep  fresh.  Next  mornlhg  he  sold  the  bulk  of 
his  catch  to  the  cannery,  after  which  he  sailed 
back  to  the  cove,  put  the  two  tubfuls  in  his  cart 
and  started  for  the  village.  By  the  middle  of  the 
afternoon  he  had  disposed  of  the  last  of  his 
stock  and  returned  home.  Next  morning  he 
started  for  the  fishing  ground  a^ain.  While  he 
was  away  a  messenger  came  from  Mr.  Andrews, 
saying  that  he  was  wanted  in  Ridgeway  as  soon 
as  possible.  His  mother  told  him  when  he  got 
back  that  night  with  another  fair  load. 

After  selling  his  fish  next  day  he  walked  to 
Ridgeway  to  find  out  just  what  was  wanted  of 
him.  On  calling  upon  Mr.  Andrews  he  learned 
that  the  carpenter  who  had  prepared  the  fancy 
cleats  to  match  those  on  the  steeple  declined  to 
climb  up  the  spire  to  attach  them  in  the  places 
where  they  were  needed. 

Besides  there  was  a  small  part  of  the  wrecked 
plane  still  fastened  to  the  spire  which  could  be 
taken  down. 

“I  want  you  to  do  it,  Morris.  It  won’t  take  „ 
you  more  than  an  hour  at  the  outside,  and  I’ll 
give  you  $5  for  the  work.” 

Tom  said  that  as  it  wouldn’t  be  dark  for  three 
hours,  he  guessed  he’d  put  the  cleats  in  place 
right  away,  for  it  would  hardly  pay  him  to  come 
over  specially  for  such  a  job.  While  he  was  at 
work,  Mr.  AndreWs  could  send  word  to  the 
firemen  to  come  over  to  attend  to  the  piece  of 
wreckage  that  remained  to  be  taken  down.  This 
arrangement  being  agreed  to,  Tom  went  up  to 
the  belfry,  where  he  found  the  finished  cleats, 
ready  painted,  tied  in  a  bundle  ready  to  be  used. 
The  knotted  ropes  leading  up  to  the  loop  near 
the  top  of  the  spire,  as  originallv  placed  in  posi¬ 
tion  by  Tom,  the  boy  found  still  in  place.  He 
tied  a  line  to  the  bundle,  of  cleats  and  placed 
them  on  the  wide  sill  of  the  belfry  Window. 
With  a  hammer  stuck  in  one  pocket  and  the 
other  pocket  full  of  the  proper  sized  nails,  he 
started  up  one  of  the  ropes  and  soon  reached 
Che  loop.  From  the  loop  he  got  into  the  remnant 


of  the  air-ship.  Then  he  pulled  up  the  bundle 
of  cleats.  As  the  vacant  spots  where  the  new 
cleats  were  to  go  were  all  within  his  reach  while 
standing  or  kneeling  on  the  frame-work  of  the 
aeroplane,  the  job  he  had  in  hand  could  be  speedi¬ 
ly  executed.  He  lost  no  time  in  getting  at  work, 
and  was  more  than  half  through  by  the  time  the 
two  firemen  appeared.  They  began  work  with¬ 
out  interfering  with  him.  When  he  had  put  the 
last  cleat  in  position  he  lent  them  a  hand.  Be¬ 
fore  dark  the  last  of  the  air-ship  had  been  re¬ 
moved  from  the  spire.  Tom  remained  up  to 
take  down  the  loop.  To  do  this  and  get  down 
himself  might  seem  like  a  difficult  job.  It  was 
not  to  a  steeple- jack.  He  disconnected  one  of  the 
knotted  ropes  from  the  loop,  made  a  small  loop 
in  the  end  of  it,  and  hung  it  from  a  pointed 
cleat.  He  did  the  same  with  the  other  rope. 
Then  he  untied  the  big  loop  while  holding  on  to 
one  of  the  knotted  ropes  and  drawing  it  clear  of 
the  spire  to  let  it  drop.  To  descend  all  he  had 
to  do  was  to  go  down  a  couple  of  feet  on  the 
rope  and  attach  the  other  knotted  rope  to  a  lower 
cleat.  Transferring  his  weight  to  that  rope,  he 
removed  the  other  and  attached  the  loop  to  a 
lower  cleat,  and  so  on  alternately  till  he  reached 
the  window  of  the  belfry. 

As  some  of  the  ropes  belonged  to  him,  Tom 
coiled  it  up  in  the  belfry  and  said  he  would  call 
for  it  when  he  could.  He  started  home  on  foot, 
but  when  a  mile  out  of  town  was  overtaken  by 
the  postmaster’s  son,  who  gave  him  a  lift  the 
rest  of  the  way  to  the  village.  A  smart  walk  of 
fifteen  minutes  carried-  him  to  the  cove.  He 
turned  the  $5  he  had  earned  over  to  his  mother 
with  the  money  he  had  received  from  the  peddling 
of  his  fish,  ate  his  supper,  cleaned  out  his  boat 
in  readiness-  for  next  morning’s  trip  to  the  fish¬ 
ing  ground,  and  turned  in. 


CHAPTER  IX. — Two  White  Lights  and  a  Red. 

When  he  turned  out  next  morning  he  found  a 
dull,  leaden  sky  overhead.  A  smart  off-shore 
breeze  was  blowing.  He  looked  at  the  barometer 
which  hung  beside  the  cottage  door,  but  it  was 
stationary,  and  showed  no  indications  of  a  storm 
brewing.  It  didn’t  follow,  however,  that  the  in* 
strument  would  not  vary  later.  Banking  on  its 
present  looks,  he  put  off  in  his  sloop  and  joined 
the  rest  of  the  fishing  fleet.  As  the  wind  favored 
the  larger  craft,  he  was  soon  left  behind.  The 
regular  fishermen  were  at  work  an  hour  before 
he  came  up  with  them  again  in  the  midst  of  the 
school  of  mackerel.  The  weather  continued 
about  the  same  all  day.  All  hands  made  a  big 
catch,  and  then  started  back  for  Bayport.  That 
was  close  on  to  sundown.  The  wind  had  in¬ 
creased  in  force  and.  veered  around  to  the  east¬ 
ward.  With  a  heavy  load  of  mackerel  aboard,  in 
a  comparatively  open  boat,  and  with  night  fast 
coming  on,  Tom  began  to  fear  that  he  was  in-  for 
a  tough  trip.  He  was  not  wrong.  As  the  waves 
rose  higher  his  little  craft  rolled  in  a  way  that 
threatened  to  dump  some  of  the  cargo  overboard. 
He  was  forced  to  take  a  couple  of  reefs  in  his 
mainsail,  and,  to  accomplish  that  he  had  to  come 
up  into  the  wind  to  get  his  boom  aboard,  and 
then  lash  his  tiller  in  position  until  he  got  back 
to  it. .  -  ...  . 
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Over  two  hours  elapsed  before  he  judged  he 
was  getting  in  the  vicinity  of  the  cove.  His 
gaze  was  fastened  on  the  line  of  cliffs  for  the 
two  white  lights  he  knew  his  mother  would  show 
on  the  parapet  to  guide  him  to  his  destination. 
Another  half  hour  passed  before  he  caught  sight 
of  them,  hanging  like  twin  stars  in  the  darkness. 
Below  them,  however,  appeared  a  red  light,  much 
to  the  boy’s  surprise.  It  recalled  to  his  mind  the 
signal  he  had  seen  against  the  cliff  on  the  night 
the  smugglers  were  alleged  to  have  landed  the 
kegs  of  cognac.  There  was  a  difference  in  this 
signal,  the  red  light  being  below  instead  of  above 
the  white  lights.  Taking  in  consideration  the 
presence  of  the  revenue  officer  along  shore,  Tom 
jumped  to  the  conclusion  that  the  signal  was 
intended  as  a  warning. 

The  fact  that  it  was  shown  indicated  that  an 
attempt  was  to  be  made  to  land  another  lot  of 
kegs  in  this  vicinity.  Presuming  that  it  was 
being  flashed  from  the  same  spot  the  other  had 
been  shown,  Tom  wondered  why  his  mother  had 
failed  to  hang  out  the  two  white  lights  he  de¬ 
pended  on  as  a  guide  to  the  entrance  of  the  cove. 
Tom  knew  it  was  a  dangerous  matter  to  try  to 
make  the  entrance  to  the  cove  on  such  a  black 
night  without  lights,  for  there  was  every  chance 
of  the  sloop  being  smashed  upon  the  rocks  as, 
according  to  his  calculation,  the  tide  was  at  its 
flood.  The  only  safe  course  for  him  to  follow  was 
to  keep  on  for  the  entrance  of  the  harbor,  run 
in  there  and  anchor  under  the  lee  of  the  Point 
till  dawn.  This  he  started  to  do.  He  had  tacked 
in  toward  the  shore  in  anticipation  of  getting 
his  mother’s  signal,  and  was  already  close  enough 
to  catch  the  roar  of  the  surf  on  the  rocks.  He 
tacked  out  again,  and  soon  made  out  the  sta¬ 
tionary  white  light  of  the  lighthouse  on  the  west¬ 
ern  side  of  the  harbor  entrance.  It  was  further 
away  than  he  expected,  figuring  on  the  position 
of  the  three  signal  lights.  He  cast  his  eye  at 
those  lights  again.  The  red  light  had  disap¬ 
peared,  leaving  the  two  white  lights  only,  and 
they  looked  just  like  his  mother’s  signal.  More¬ 
over,  the  distance  that  intervened  between  them 
and  the  light  at  the  entrance  of  the  harbor  corre¬ 
sponded  with  the  position  of  the  cove.  Tom  was 
a  bit  puzzled  over  the  situation,  but  decided  to 
take  a  chance  and  run  in  again.  In  a  few  min¬ 
utes  he  made  out  a  third  white  light  low  down 
near  the  shore.  That  was  the  light  his  mother 
set  to  show  the  entrance  to  the  cove. 

‘Those  are  her  lights  after  all,”  he  said,  with 
a  feeling  of  relief.  “But  I  don’t  understand  why 
she  "displayed  that  red  light  below  the  parapet. 
She  never  did  it  before.  It  was  foolish  of  her, 
for  if  the  revenue  man  is  on  the  watch,  as  is 
quite  probable,  it  would  arouse  his  suspicion  that 
something  was  doing  in  the  smuggling  line.” 

Confident  that  everything  was  all  right  now, 
Tom  headed  directly  for  the  lower  white  light. 
The  roar  of  the  surf  grew  louder  as  he  drew  near 
the -shore.  He  could  see  nothing  ahead  or  around 
him  but  the  white  lantern  gleaming  like  a  glow¬ 
ing  spark  through  the  darkness.  It  required  a 
steady  hand  and  an  intimate  knowledge  of  the. 
entrance  to  the  cove  to  make  it  in  saftey  that 
night,  but  Tom  had  no  misgivings  about  it.  In- 
■  side  of  ten  minutes  the  sloop  shot  into  the  narrow 
channel  and  was  presently  safe  within  the  basin 
close  to  the  light.  Tom  dropped  his  kedge,  low¬ 
ered  his  sails  and  waded  up  the  inclined  beach 


to  the  lantern  which  he  detached  and.  started  up 
the  path  to  the  shelf  on  which  the  cottage  stood. 
His  mother  was  reading  a  paper  by  the  light  of 
the  lamp.  The  shawl  she  was  accustomed  to 
wear  over  her  head  when  she  went  outside  at 
night  lay  over  the  back  of  a  chair.  On  the  floor 
against  the  wall,  and  concealed  by  its  folds,  stood 
a  lantern  with  red  glass. 

“Well,  mother,  I’ve  got  back,”  said  Tom,  hang¬ 
ing  up  his  cap. 

“i  see  you  have,”  she  answered,  in  a  matter- 
of-fact  way,  dropping  the  paper  -and  moving  to¬ 
ward  the  stove,  where  her  son’s  supper  was  kept 
warm  against  his  return. 

“It’s  a  black  night,  and  blowing  half  a  gale,” 
said  the  boy,  pulling  a  chair  up  to  the  table. 

“It  is,  but  you  had  the  lights  to  guide  you.” 

“You  hung  out  a  red  one  in  addition  to  the 
others.  Why  did  you  do  that?” 

“You  are  mistaken,  son.  Do  you  think  I  would 
mislead  you  on  such  a  night  as  this?”  she  an¬ 
swered  in  a  furtive  way. 

“I  shouldn’t  think  you  would,  but  the  red  light 
was  there  all  right.  I  have  good  eyes,  and  saw 
it  as  plainly  as  I  see  you  now.  It  hung  low  be¬ 
tween  the  others.  I  thought  it  was  a  signal  of 
the  smugglers,  and  I  judged  that  I  was  half  a 
mile  nearer  Bird  Point  than  I  really  was.  I 
didn’t  find  out  my  mistake  till  I  tacked  further 
out  and  caught  sight  of  the  lighthouse  gleam 
from  the  lighthouse.  Then  I  was  puzzled,  but 
looking  shoreward  again  I  saw  the.  red  light 
was  gone,  and  I  made  out  the  cove  light  at  the 
landing.  I  tacked  about  and  headed  in,  confident 
everything  was  all  right,  but  the  showing  of  the 
red  light  was  a  mystery  to  me.” 

“If  you  saw  a  red  light  in  the  position  you  have 
stated,  it  must  have  been  the  work  of  that  rev¬ 
enue  man,”  said  his  mother.  “He  may  have  news 
that  another  vessel  with  liquor  aboard  is  expected 
off  shore  to-night,  and  he  adopted  that  ruse  to 
entice  them  to  land  the  stuff  before  morning.” 

“That’s  so,  mother.  I  never  thought  of  that. 
Have  you  seen  the  man  around?” 

“No;  how  could  I  in  the  darkness?” 

“True,”  said  Tom,  applying  himself  to  his 
supper. 

“You  did  not  remove  the  white  lights  before 
coming  in?” 

“No.  I  will  attend  to  that  after  supper.” 

“Never  mind.  I  will  look  after  them.  Go  to 
bed,  you  must  be  tired.  Did  you  get  a  load  to¬ 
day?” 

“A  big  one,  but  I  was  afraid  I’d  lose  half  of  it 
before  I  could  make  the  cove.  I  had  to  run  all 
the  way  under  a  double  reef.  On  the  whole,  I 
think  my  heavy  cargo  proved  an  advantage,  for 
its  weight  served  to  steady  the  sloop.” 

“Here’s  a  letter  that  the  postmaster’s  boy 
fetched  ever  about  noon.” 

Tom  tore  it  open  and  read  the  contents. 

“Another  steeple-jack  job,  mother,”  he  said. 
“I’m  offered  $50  to  paint  the  spire  of  the  Ridge¬ 
way  Episcopal  Church.” 

“Fifty  dollars!  It  isn’t  enough.  You  ought  to 
have  $100.” 

“I’ll  ask  $75,  but  if  they  won’t  give  it - ” 

“Tell  them  to  find  somebody  else  to  do  the 
work.  That  will  bring  them  to  terms,  for  steeple¬ 
jacks  are  not  so  plentiful  that  they  can  be  picked 
up  in  a  hurry.” 
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Tom  made  no  answer,  and  his  mother  taking 
the  shawl  from  the  chair,  and  hiding  the  red 
lantern  under  its  fold,  left  the  cottage.  She 
walked  over  to  the  parapet,  and  instead  of  re¬ 
moving  the  two  white  lights,  she  tied  the  red 
lantern  to  a  thin  line,  lighted  the  wick  and  let  it 
down  along  the  face  of  the  rocks  till  it  hung  at 
right  angles  with  the  other  two.  Then  she  re¬ 
entered  the  cottage  -and  found  Tom  still  at  the 
table. 


CHAPTER  X. — Tom  Makes  a  Disquieting 
Discovery. 

Tom  was  very  tired  after  his  day’s  work,  and 
he  had  his  fish  to  attend  to  in  the  morning  before 
he  could  take  them  to  market,  so  he  soon  went 
to  bed,  much  to  his  mother’s  satisfaction.  Fifteen 
minutes  later  she  looked  in  on  him  and  found  him 
asleep.  Then  she  donned  her  shawl  and  went 
out  on  the  shelf.  The  night  was  still  as  black 
as  ever,  and  the  sea  was  breaking  over  the  rocks. 
The  woman  stood  under  the  lee  of  the  cliff, 
where  she  was  sheltered  from  the  wind,  and  she 
hardly  moved.  Then  out  in  the  direction  of  the 
Shoals  appeared  two  white  lights  many  feet 
apart,,  and  a  red  one  midway  below  them. 

“At  last!”  muttered  the  woman  in  an  eager 
tone. 

From  under  a  small  pice  of  sailcloth  she  took 
an  iron  saucer  and  placed  it  on  the  top  of  the 
parapet.  A  small  canister  stood  in  it.  Striking 
a  wind  match,  she  ignited  a  fuse  that  stuck  out 
of  the  top  of  the  canister.  Almost  immediately 
a  bright  red  fire  glowed  u|)  with  a  cloud  of  dark 
smoke  which  was  flattened  out  to  the  leeward  by 
the  wind.  A  similar  flare  shot  out  at  sea,  reveal¬ 
ing  the  sails  and  outline  of  a  small  schooner  hove 
to  and  tossing  on  the  surface  of  the  waves.  The 
red  light  on  the  parapet  soon  went  out,  as  did  also 
the  light  on  the  schooner.  The  two  white  and  red 
lights  aboard  were  also  doused.  Mrs.  Morris  took 
the  lantern  her  son  had  brought  up  from  the 
basin,  lighted  it  and  carried  it  down  the  path 
and  replaced  it  on  the  pole  that  stood  there. 
Then  she  returned  to  the  shelf.  She  did  not 
observe  a  shadow  crouching  near  the  corner  of 
the  cottage.  This  shadow  was  Tom.  He  had 
been  awakened  by  the  glare  of  the  red  flare 
which  had  shone  through  his  open  window,  il¬ 
luminating  his  little  room.  Leaping  out  of  bed, 
he  looked  out  and  saw  his  mother’s  form  reflected 
by  the  light.  Astonished  at  seeing  her  there, 
and  by  the  presence  of  the  light,  which  he  felt 
was  a  signal  to  somebody  offshore,  he  watched, 
strange  suspicion  forming  in  his  mind.  When 
the  light  went  out,  and  he  saw  his  mother  light 
the  lantern  he  had  removed  from  the  shore  of 
the  basin  below  and  start  for  the  path,  he  hurried 
into  his  clothes  and  came  out  of  the  cottage. 
Going  to  the  edge  of  the  shelf  he  looked  down 
and  saw  his  mother  hang  the  lantern  to  the  pole. 
Clearly  she  put  it  there  to  guide  a  boat  into  the 
cove. 

“Good  heavens!”  ejaculated  Tom.  “My  mother 
is  in  league  with  those  liquor  smugglers,  and  to 
think  I  never  knew  it  until  this  moment.  I 
would  have  knocked  the  man  down  who  hinted 
such  a  thing.  Last  night  she  told  me  she  was 
suspected  to  be  the  woman  who  was  caught  fif¬ 


teen  months  ago  in  the  act  of  warning  the  Bris- 
son  people  against  risking  a  landing  of  liquor 
the  night  their  craft  appeared  off  this  vicinity. 
In  the  face  of  her  actions  to-night,  can  I  doubt 
the  truth  of  that  suspicion?  As  she  was  caught 
and  recognized,  it  is  more  than  suspicion  that 
the  revenue  officer  is  working  on.  He  knows  she 
is  the  woman.  This  is  a  terrible  discovery  for 
me  to.  make.  To  think  that  my  mother  should 
take  a  hand  in  such  illicit  business.  She  is  cer¬ 
tain  to  be  caught  again,  sooner  or  later,  and  the 
Government  is  not  likely  to  let  her  off  and  shield 
her  a  second  time.  If  she  is  shown  up  it  will 
ruin  us  both  in  the  estimation  of  the  village 
people.  I  will  probably  be  suspected  as  having 
acted  as  her  accomplice.  What  is  to  be  done?” 

At  that  moment  Mrs.  Morris  started  up  the 
path,  and  Tom  retired  to  a  place  where  he  could 
watch  unseen.  The  woman  pulled  up  the  red 
lantern  and  extingushed  it,  but  did  not  touch  the 
two  white  lights.  While  she  was  thus  engaged 
it  occurred  to  Tom  that  he  would  like  to  get  a 
close  view  of  the  men  who  brought  the  liquor 
from  the  vessel  in  the  offing.  Confident  that 
the  darkness  would  cover  his  movements,  he  made 
his  way  to  the  path,  and  went  down  to  the  basin. 
Here  he  had  the  choice  of  hiding  behind  a  rock 
or  crawling  under  the  half  deck  of  the  sloop.  He 
choose  the  latter.  In  a  short  time  he  saw  his 
mother  come  down  and  seat  herself  on  a  rock. 
Half  an  hour  passed  away,  and  then  above  the 
whistling  of  the  wind  and  the  roll  of  the  surf 
Tom  heard  the  oars  in  their  rowlocks.  Inside  of 
a  minute  a  stout  whaleboat,  propelled  by  eight 
men,  shot  into  the  cove  and  stopped  near  the 
sloop. 

The  men  sprang  ashore  and  the  boat  was 
hauled  part  way  up  on  the  sand.  Mrs.  Morris 
came  forward  and  was  greeted  familiarly  by  the 
steersman.  Tom  heard  her  tell  him  about  the 
presence  of  the  revenue  officer  in  that  vicinity. 
He  seemed  surprised  that  the  Government  had 
got  wind  of  their  movements  so  soon,  and  re-  ' 
marked  that  when  Brisson  was  told  he  would  - 
doubtless  stop  the  business  until  the  situation 
cleared. 

“Where  is  the  officer  to-night?”  he  asked. 
“Since  you  signaled  us  that  a  landing  could  be 
made  in  safety,  we  take  it  that  you  know  he 
cannot  interfere.” 

“I  tricked  him,”  said  Mrs.  Morris,  rubbing  her 
hands  gleefully.  “He  got  word  that  the  smug¬ 
glers  were  aware  that  this  neighborhood  was  un¬ 
der  watch,  and  that  liquor  would  be  put  ashore 
on  the  beach  a  mile  south  of  Rockland  harbor  at 
midnight  to-night.  He  and  his  mates  rode  to 
Ridgeway  this  afternoon  and  took  a  train  for 
Rockland.  They  are  now  laying  for  the  liquor 
twenty  miles  from  here,  but  will  have  their 
trouble  for  nothing.  The  road  is  clear  for  yofa 
to  take  the  kegs  over  to  Brickley’s  barn,  as  you 
did  before.” 

“We  haven’t  kegs  this  time,  old  woman,  but 
cases  of  prime  cognac,  just  as  they  came  over 
from  France.  There  are  enough  to  make  two 
trips  in  your  son’s  hand-cart  necessary;  but  since 
we  have  the  night  before  us,  and  a  clear  way,, 
that  won’t  make  any  difference,”  said  the  man. 

He  turned  to  the  men  and  told  them  to  get 
busy.  They  did  so,  and  out  of  the  big  whaleboat 
landed  twenty  four  iron-bound  boxes  stenciled 
.  with  the  brand  of  the  brandy  and  the  shipper’s 
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name.  The  boxes  were  carried  in  succession 
up  the  path  to  the  shelf,  and  thence  to  the  top 
of  .the  cliff.  The  cart  was  wheeled  up  there, 
half  of  them  loaded  on  it,  and  three  of  the  men 
started  off  with  it  across  the  country-side. 

The  steersman  handed  Mrs.  Morris  a  couple 
of  gold  pieces,  then  got  into  the  boat  with  the 
other  five  men,  and  put  off  out  of  the  cove 

While  his  mother  was  talking  with  the  leader 
of  the  expedition,  Tom  crawled  out  from  his 
place  of  concealment  and  sneaked  up  the  path 
in  the  darkness.  He  had  seen  all  he  wanted  to, 
and  had,  moreover,  learned  the  destination  of  the 
smuggled  liquor.  Brickley  was  a  farmer  whose 
place  ran  inland  from  the  cliff  road.  He  had 
not  been  very  prosperous  as  an  agriculturist,  as 
his  land,  which  had  been  in  the  family  from  his 
grandfather’s  time,  was  poor  and  worked  out. 
Fifteen  months  since,  when  the  smuggling  of 
liquor  went  on  unchecked  for  some  months,  he 
and  his  family  had  shown  unwonted  prosperity, 
but  he  gave  out  that  his  wife  had  received  a 
legacy,  and  nobody  had  reason  to  dispute  the 
fact.  His  brief  show  of  prosperity  came  from 
his  connection  with  the  smugglers.  When  they 
were  caught  and  convicted  he  was  not  implicated, 
for  none  of  the  liquor  was  traced  to  his  place. 
The  only  goods  that  was  captured  was  what 
landed  when  the  men  were  nabbed  on  the  beach. 
This  being  the  case,  he  was  called  on  again  to 
act  as  receiver  for  the  new-  expeditions.  The 
stuff  landed  three  weeks  since  was  carted  there 
in  the  same  way  as  the  present  lot  was  sent,  and 
a  day  or  two  later  Brickley  carried  it  to  its 
destination  under  a  load  of  manure.  Mrs.  Morris 
had  sent  him  word  to  expect  another  lot  that 
night,  and  he  wa's  up  in  expectation  of  its  com¬ 
ing.  Tom  did  not  want  his  mother  to  catch  him 
up  at  that,  hour,  for  she  would  know  he  had 
become  wise  to  a  game  she  had  used  her  best  en¬ 
deavors  to  keep  him  ignorant  of,  so  he  darted 
into  the  house,  undressed  and  got  into  bed.  He 
had  a  serious  problem  on  his  hands.  He  had  no 
sympathy  with  lawbreakers,  and  he  believed  it 
was  "his  duty  to  see  the  revenue  officer  and  tell 
him  all  that  had  taken  place.  At  the  same  time 
he  felt  that  he  must  protect  his  mother  from  the 
consequences  of  what  he  called  her  indiscretion. 
How  he  was  going  to  accomplish  both  was  what 
worried  him  and  kept  him  awake  a  long  time. 
He  heard  his  mother  open  the  door  of  his  room 
and  lock  it.  He  pretended  to  be  sound  asleep, 
and  she  retired  to  her  own  room  satisfied.  It 
was  long  after  that  before  his  eyes  closed  in 
sleep,  tired  as  he  was,  and  then  he  had  reached 
no  decision  as  to  what  course  he  could  pursue 
which  would  save  his  mother  from  exposure  and 
the  consequences  it  would  entail. 


CHAPTER  XI.— Tom  Protects  His  Mother. 

Tom  slept  until  his  mother  aroused  him  next 
morning.  The  clouds  and  the  gale  had  disap¬ 
peared,  and  supshine  was  on  the  face  of  the 
sea  and  the  landscape.  The  waves,  however,  were 
still  in  evidence,  and  beat  heavily  .against  the 
foot  nf  the  cliffs.  After  breakfast  mother  and 
son  went  down  to  the  basin  to  clean  the  load  of 
mackerel  Tom  had  brought  home  in  good  shape. 
This  work  engaged  them  untill  noon,  and  Tom 


had  his  dinner  before  he  started  to  sail  around 
to  the  village.  By  dark  he  had  sold  the  last 
of  his  retail  stock.  He  was  wheeling  his  cart 
back  to  the  cove  when  he  overtook  the  revenue 
officer  and  a  companion  going  in  the  same  direc¬ 
tion. 

“Can  I  have  a  private  talk  with  you,  Mr.  Duf¬ 
fy?”  he  asked. 

The  officer  nodded,  and  they  walked  aside. 

“You  received  information  yesterday  that  some 
liquor  was  to  be  smuggled  ashore  in  the  neigh¬ 
borhood  of  Rockland  harbor,”  said  Tom. 

“I  did.  How  came  you  to  learn  about  it?” 

“I’d  rather  not  say.  I  found  it  out  accidental¬ 
ly,  and  hours  too  late  to  be  able  to  warn  you 
that  the  information  was  untrue  and  simply  in¬ 
tended  to  get  you  and  your  men  away  from  this 
neighborhood.” 

“I  judged  so  when  nothing  happened  at  the 
point  I  was  sent  to.  I  did  not  think  I  could  be 
so  easily  fooled,  but  the  person  who  brought  me 
word  of  the  matter  impressed  me  by  his  naive 
earnestness,  and  I  am  chagrined  to  think  that  I 
believed  him.  From  your  statement  I  take  it 
for  granted  that  a  landing  was  made  once  more 
near  the  cove  in  which  you  live.” 

“It  was  made  in  the  cove  itself  this  time.” 

“You  know  that  to  be  the  fact,  do  you?”  said 
the  officer. 

“I  do.  I  was  close  by  when  the  boat  put  in 
there.  It  was  a  whaleboat,  manned  by  eight 
rowers  and  a  steersman,  and  came  from  a  vessel 
in  the  offing.” 

“At  what  hour  did  that  happen?” 

“About  midnight.” 

“Would  you  be  able  fo  identify  the  men?” 

“I  would  know  the  steersman,  at  any  rate. 
He  was  in  charge  of  the  boat.” 

“How  many  kegs  did  they  land?” 

“None  at  all.  They  bought  two  dozen  cases 
of  fine  brandy  in  the  same  shape  as  they  were 
imported.” 

“They  were  carried  up  to  the  top  of  the  cliff 
and  carted  away?” 

“Yes.” 

“Too  bad.  It  would  have  been  a  fine  haul  for 
us,  and  we  would  have  got  the  smugglers.  Now 
it  will  be  a  difficult  matter  to  trace  them,  if  not 
impossible.” 

“I  can  furnish  you  with  a  clue.” 

“Can  you?”  cried  the  officer,  eagerly.  “I  will 
see  that  you  are  rewarded  if  we  nail  them.” 

“Very  well,  it’s  a  bargain  if  you  let  me  name 
the  reward  and  promise  solemnly  to  pay  it.” 

“I  don’t  like  to  bind  myself  to  a  blind  agree¬ 
ment.  I  might  not  be  able  nor  willing  to  keep  it.” 

“Will  you  give  me  your  word  of  honor  as  an 
officer  to  deal  fairly  by  me?” 

“I  will.  I  can  promise  that.” 

“Then  I  will  trust  you.  The  reward  I  ask  is 
immunity  for  my  mother.” 

“Ah!  You  have  discovered  at  last  that  she 
has  dealings  with  the  smugglers?” 

“I  regret  to  say  I  have.  I  need  hardly  ask 
you  if  you'  know  she -is  the  person  who  was 
caught  on  the  cliffs  fifteen  months  ago  in  the 
act  of  signaling  the  smugglers’  vessel,  and  es¬ 
caped  prosecution  and  exposure  by  trapping  the 
rascals.” 

“She  was  the  person.  I  know  it  as  a  fact.  I 
am  afraid  she  won’t  escape  this  time.” 

“But  you  have  no  evidence  against  her  yet.” 
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“You  have  just  admitted  that  you  have  found 
her  out.  The  Government,  on  that  admission,  can 
put  you  on  the  witness  stand  and  force  you  to 
tell  all  you  know.” 

“I  would  tell  nothing  that  would  incriminate 
her.” 

“Then  you  would  be  sent  to  prison  for  con¬ 
tempt  of  court.” 

“I  will  go  to  prison  sooner  than  say  a  word.” 

“Well,  what  about  this  clue  you  spoke  of?” 

“I  heard  where  the  two  dozen  cases  of  brandy 
were  to  be  taken  last  night.” 

“You  did?” 

“I  will  tell  only  on  the  assurance  that  you 
promise  not  to  bring  my  mother  into  the  matter. 
You  ought  to  be  able  to  capture  the  brandy  and 
prevent  the  landing  of  any  more  without  men¬ 
tioning  her  as  a  party  in  the  case.  You  must 
not  give  out  either  that  I  furnished  you  with  the 
clue.  You  can  take  all  the  credit  yourself  of 
finding  the  smuggled  brandy.  It  will  be  a  feather 
in  your  cap.” 

“All  right.  I  agree  to  your  conditions.  I  take 
it  for  granted  that  your  mother  was  a  party  to 
the  hoax  that  was  played  upon  me,  and  that  she 
signaled  the  smugglers  that  the  coast  was  clear 
to  land  the  brandy.” 

“I  have  nothing  to  say  about  that.  Do  you 
know  a  farmer  by  the  name  of  Brickley?  His 
place  is  about  half  a  mile  from  here  over  yonder.” 

“I  know  the  place,  but  have  no  acquaintance 
with  the  man.” 

“The  brandy  was  taken  there.  If  you  wish  to 
capture  it  you  will  lose  no  time  in  searching  his 
barn.  I  guess  he  hasn’t  removed  it  yet,  but 
can’t  say  positively,  for  he’s  had  all  day  to  do 
it.” 

“Good!  Give  me  all  the  facts  of  the  landing, 
as  you  know  them,  omitting  your  mother’s  con¬ 
nection  with  it.  I  guess  I  can  act  without  bring¬ 
ing  her  in,  so  the  less  I  know  how  she  figured  in 
it  the  better.” 

Tom  told  everything  about  the  landing  with¬ 
out  showing  his  mother  had  been  on  the  spot  at 
all.  The  officer  was  satisfied.  He  called  to  his 
companion  and  they  retraced  their  way  while  the 
boy  continued  on  to  the  cove,  where  he  found  his 
supper  awaiting  him  and  his  mother  in  high 
good  humor  over  the  gold  she  had  received  from 
the  leader  of  the  landing  party  and  the  money 
she  expected  to  get  from  the  sale  of  her  son’s 
big  load  of  fish. 

“Are  you  going  after  more  mackerel  in  the 
morning?”*  she  asked  him. 

“No.  I  am  going  to  Ridgeway  to  see  about 
that  steeple-jack  work.” 

“Then  see  that  you  get  what  it’s  worth.” 

“Never  fear,  I’ll  ask  for  more  than  $50  if  it’s 
worth  it.” 

Next  morning  he  rode  to  the  town  with  the 
postmaster’s  son  and  called  on  the  church  trustee 
who  had  written  him.  He  was  taken  to  the 
church,  and  viewed  the  spire.  The  only  thing 
he  was  expected  to  furnish  was  the  rope  and  the 
bo’sun’s  chair  necessary  to  the  job.  He  saw 
that  $5-0  was  a  fair  price,  and  he  agreed  to 
bring  his  apparatus  over  that  afternoon  and  start 
in  the  first  thing  in  the  morning.  When  he  got 
back  to  the  village  he  found  the  place  in  a  state 
of  excitement.  Farmer  Brickley  had  been  ar¬ 
rested  on  the  charge  of  aiding  and  abetting  li¬ 
quor  smuggling  into  the  State  and  country.  The 


evidence  against  him  was  the  twenty-four  cases 
of  cognac  discovered  concealed  in  his  barn.  The 
revenue  officer  who  made  the  capture  did  not 
give  out  any  of  the  facts  that  led  to  the  arrest 
of  Brickley. 

When  questioned  on  the  subject  he  simply 
winked  his  eye  and  locked  wise.  Tom  carried  the 
news  to  his  mother,  wondering  how  she  would 
take  it.  She  looked  a  bit  startled,  but  quickly 
recovered  herself.  The  capture  of  the  brandy 
did  not  affect  her,  for  she  had  no  further  in¬ 
terest  in  it.  What  made  her  uneasy  was  the 
fear  that  her  own  arrest  would  follow.  The 
afternoon  passed  away,  however,  and  she  was 
not  disturbed.  After  dinner  Tom  put  the  rope 
and  bo’sun’s  chair  into  his  cart  and  wheeled  it 
to  town.  The  caretaker  of  the  church  took  charge 
of  the  outfit.  At  eight  next  morning  the  young 
steeple-jack  was  on  hand  to  begin  his  work.  The 
spire  was  smooth  and  not  equipped  with  fancy 
cleats.  He  worked  his  way  up  to  the  weather- 
vane  by  means  of  the  looped  rope  method,  and 
then  pulled  up  his  bo’sun’s  chair,  which  he  made 
fast  to  the  loop.  After  that  he  had  only  to 
haul  up  the  paint  and  get  to  work.  He  applied 
a  gilt  color  to  the  vane,  making  it  sparkle  in  the 
sunshine. 

Then  he  used  a  black  paint  on  the  steeple 
itself.  The  absence  of  cleats  enabled  him  .to  work 
the  loop  downward,  letting  it  out  as  he  proceeded. 
When  he  quit  at  noon  for  his  dinner  he  slid  down 
to  the  belfry  window  by  a  long  rope  without 
knots.  On  resuming  work  he  easily  shinned  up 
the  rope  to  his  chair  in  sailor  fashion.  Pedes¬ 
trians  on  the  street  below  stopped  to  watch  him 
at  his  work,  for  there  always  is  a  fascination 
about  the  movements  of  a  steeple-jack.  The 
work  is  regarded  as  extra  hazardous,  and  for 
that  reason  he  very  properly  gets  big  pay.  In 
spite  of  the  risk  they  run,  steeple-jacks  don’t 
often  fall.  There  is  always  “a  cherub  aloft” 
who  watches  over  the  life  of  a  steeple-jack  as 
well  as  the  ordinary  sailor-jack.  At  any  rate, 
our  hero  went  on  with  his  work  without  the 
least  anxiety  concerning  his  safety,  although  his 
life  depended  on  the  looped  rope  around  the  spire 
which  sustained  him,  his  chair  and  the  pot  of 
paint. 

The  bo’sun’s  seat  was  attached  to  the  looped 
rope  by  two  short  ropes  provided  with  small 
woven  eyeloops  through  which  the  looped  rope 
ran.  This  enabled  Tom  to  slide  all  around  the 
big  loop  just  as  if  the  chair  was  worked  by 
pulleys.  After  painting  within  an  inch  or  two 
of  the  looped  rope  all  around,  he  released  the 
sailor  knot  that  held  the  loop  and  let  it  out  far 
enough  to  enable  him  to  go  on  with  his  work.  Of 
course,  he  had  evened  up  the  slack  by  pulling 
himself  all  around  the  steeple  and  pushing  the 
rope  down  about  two  feet.  Naturally,  the  circle 
of  work  to  be  done  widened  the  further  down  he 
went.  He  had  more  than  half  the  work  done  at 
sundown,  when  he  knocked  off  for  the  day  and 
rode  home  on  the  postmaster’s  wagon.  His  moth¬ 
er  had  been  on  pins  and  needles  all  day,  fearing  / 
a  visit  from  the  revenue  officer,  but  nothing  like 
that  happened.  She  did  not  dream  that  her 
safety  had  been  secured  by  her  son,  but  supposed 
her  part  in  the  landing  was  merely  suspected, 
and  suspicion  wasn’t  proof.  Tom  completed  his 
work  on  the  steeple  next  day,  which  included  the 
belfry,  and  received  the  price  agreed  upon.  He 
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loaded  his  rope  and  chair  into  his  cart  and 
started  off  for  Bayport. 

“Fifty  dollars  for  two  days’  work  isn’t  had,” 
he  thought,  as  he  walked  along.  “I  like  it  better 
than  fishing.  The  only  trouble  is  to  get  work 
enough  to  keep  busy.  It’s  earning  a  living  by 
nerve  just  as  many  people  earn  a  lot  of  money 
by  their  brains.  Now  that  the  mackerel  have 
gone  so  far  east,  I  don’t  see  any  use  of  my  fol¬ 
lowing  them.  My  boat  doesn’t  carry  a  load 
big  enough  to  make  it  pay.  With  luck  in  my 
favor  on  the  ground  it  takes  a  whole  day  to  go, 
come  and  fish — a  day  of  eighteen  hours.  If  the 
fish  don’t  bite  to  any  extent,  the  trip  will  take 
another  day,  maybe.  Then  another  day  is  used 
up  cleaning  and  selling  the  fish.  At  that  rate  I 
could  do  about  as  well  confining  myself  to  the 
Shoals.  Anyway,  by  next  week  the  mackerel  will 
be  practically  out  of  my  reach,  and  I’ll  have 
earned  $175  by  two  steeple-jack  jobs,  and  $225 
from  the  mackerel  so  far.  That  makes  $400, 
enough  to  put  us  on  our  feet  this  summer,  for 
our  expenses  are  not  heavy.  I  guess  I’ll  quit 
fishing  and  look  for  more  steenle-jack  work.  If 
I  get  only  cue  good  job  a  week  I  can  earn  $500 
during  the  summer,  and  that  will  put  us  on  Easy 
street  for  the  winter.  Yes,  I  think  that  is  the 
right  thing  for  me  to  do.” 

He  laid  his  plans  before  his  mother  at  the 
supper -table. 

“Where  are  you  going  to  get  the  steeple-jack 
work?”  she  asked  him. 

“Look  for  it.” 

“You’ll  have  to  travel  around.” 

“I  suppose  so.” 

“You  may  be  away  for  days,  and  I’ll  be  left 
alone.” 

“I  guess  you  can  staiM  it.  Nobody  is  likely 
to  visit  you.  Now  that  the  revenue  officer  has 
captured  the  last  lot  of  smuggled  liquor,  and 
nabbed  the  man  who  has  been  standing  in  with 
the  smugglers,  probably  you  won’t  see  him 
around  for  a  while  to  come.” 

“I  hope  not.  I  don’t  like  spies.” 

Tom  laughed  and  dropped  the  subject.  After 
supper  he  went  to  the  village  to  call  on  Nellie 
Dare.  He  called  at  the  post-office  first*  and  was 
handed  a  letter  postmarked  Belfast.  It  was  from 
Aeronaut  Denby,  informing  him  that  a  hundred 
and  fifty  dollar  steeple-jack  job  awaited  him  in 
that  city,  and  that  he  wouldn’t  be  required  to 
furnish  anything.  Tom  made  up  his  mind  to 
start  for  Belfast  first  thing  in  the  morning. 


CHAPTER  XII.— Conclusion. 

When  he  got  home  Tom  showed  the  letter  to 
his  mother. 

“^“There’s  another  steeple-jack  job,  and  there’s 
$150  in  it  for  me,”  he  said. 

The  prospect  of  the  $150  comino*  her  way  stif- 
fled  any  objections  Mrs.  Morris  might  have  ad- 
.jvance^  against  her  son  going  to  Belfast.  At 
breakfast  she  handed  him  the  money  he  needed 
to  cover  his  estimated  expenses,  and  he  bade  her 
good-by.  Reaching  Belfast,  he  went  directly 
to  the  address  given  hint  by  Mr.  Denby,  and 


found  the  aeronaut  at  home  studying  plans  for  an 
improved  aeroplane  he  intended  to  construct. 

“I  don’t  know  whether  you’ll  undertake  the 
work  I  wrote  you  about,”  said  Mr.  Denby.  “It 
is  rather -a  stiff  one.  The  big  cupola  on  the  roof 
of  our  tallest  building,  which  is  fifteen  stories 
high,  is  to  be  painted.  The  manager  of  the  com¬ 
pany  that  owns  it  is  looking  for  a  man  with 
nerve  enough  to  do  the  work.  I  told  him  about 
you,  and  he  asked  me  to  send  for  you.  I’ll  take 
you  downtown  and  show  you  the  building.  If 
you  think  you  can  do  the  job  in  first-class  shape, 
I’ll  introduce  you  to  the  manager.” 

They  went  down  to  the  business  part  of  the 
town.  The  cupola  was  a  large  one,  and  occupied 
the  entire  front  part  of  the  building.  Several 
painting  firms  had  estimated  on  it,  the  lowest 
figure  being  $150.  This  bid  had  been  accepted, 
but  the  firm  had  to  back  out  because  it  could  not 
get  a  man  to  tackle  the  job.  ^ 

The  work  was  then  offered  to  the  other  bid¬ 
ders  in  order,  and  all  of  them  found  themselves 
in  the  same  predicament.  Every  painter  that 
went  on  the  roof  and  saw  the  peril  of  the  under¬ 
taking  in  its  broadest  light  declined  to  start  in 
at  any  price  the  bosses  were  willing  to  pay.  Two- 
thirds  of  the  work  had  to  be  done  at  the  risk 
of  about  a  175-foot  fall  to  the  street,  or  a  60-foot 
fall  to  the  roof  of  the  adjoining  building.  The 
other  third,  the  rear  part,  was  a  safe  proposi¬ 
tion,  as  painting  jobs  go.  Tom  got  his  first 
view  of  the  cupola  from  the  street. 

“Pretty  risky  thing  to  swing  out  on  that,”  said 
Denby  as  they  looked  up. 

“Yes.  Is  there  a  -trap  in  the  roof  at  the  foot 
of  the  flag  pole?” 

“Yes.” 

“The  flag  pole  is  pretty  solid,  I  suppose?” 

“As  solid  as  any  pole  in  a  like  position.” 

“Then  I  guess  I’ll  take  the  job.  All  I’ll  need 
is  a  stout  rope  and  a  bo’sun’s  chair.  I’ll  take 
the  chances  of  falling.” 

“Then  I’ll  take  you  to  the  company’s  office, 
and  if  the  manager  is  in  you  can  arrange  mat¬ 
ters  With  him.” 

The  manager  was  in,  and  Tom  wa$>introdueed 
to  him  as  a  nervy  steeple-jack. 

“Before  we  come  to  an  arrangement,”  said  the 
manager,  “I  think  you  had  better  go  up  to  the, 
cupola  and  size  up  the  difficulties  of  the  work. 
It  is  easy  enough  for  you  to  look  up  to  the 
cupola,  but  the  sensation  is  quite  different  to  look 
down.  It  has  got  the  goat  of  a  number  of  men 
accustomed  to  taking  chances  on  high  scaifold- 
ing.  In  this  case  you’ll  have  to  .  do  the  work 
swinging  on  a  seat  attached  to  a  single  rope, 
and  it  requires  a  steady  hand  to  lower  yourself 
from  time  to  time  as  the  work  progresses.” 

Tom  went  up  with  Denby  and  viewed  the  curve 
of  the  cupola  from  the  trap-door.  He  was  sat¬ 
isfied  with  the  proper  apparatus  he  wouldn’t  fail, 
so  he  returned  to  the  manager  and  closed  the 
deal  with  him.  The  manager  was  to  furnish 
everything,  and  Tom  was  to  start  in  the  morning. 
Denby  told  the  boy  he  could  stop  at  his  house 
free  of  cost  while  he  was  on  the  job.  and  Tom 
accepted  the  invitation.  Everything  was  ready 
for  the  boy  when  he  appeared  at  the  building  on 
the  following  morning.  A  stout  block  was  at¬ 
tached  to  the  foot  of  the  flag  mde.  It  had  two 
pulleys.  Through  one  Tom  put  the  rope  at- 
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tached  to  the  bo’sun’s  chair  Through  the  other 
he  put  a  rope  not  quite  so  thick,  which  was  at¬ 
tached  to  a  broad  band  around  his  waist.  The 
slack  of  the  first  rope  was  tied  with  a  sailor’s 
knot  to  the  half-loop  of  the  chair,  while  the 
slack  of  the  second  was  attached  to  the  boy- 
under  his  arms. 

When  he  was  ready  to  lower  himself  he  let  out 
the  requisite  length  of  the  body  line  first  and 
made  the  slack  fast  again.  Then  he  let  down 
the  chair  with  himself  in  it.  If  by  any  mis¬ 
chance  he  lost  his  grip  on  the  main  rope,  his 
weight  would  be  caught  and  sustained  by  the 
body  line,  and  he  would  be  able  to  regain  control 
of  the  other  rope.  We  will  not  follow  him  on  his 
work.  The  job  took  him  four  days,  and  he  fin¬ 
ished  it  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  manager.  With 
the  $140  in  his  pocket  he  bade  Mr.  Denby  and 
his  wife  good-by  and  set  out  for  home.  In  his 
pocket  he  carried  a  copy  of  a  Belfast  daily  with 
a  photograph  of  himself  as  he  was  swinging 
against  the  front  of  the  cupola  half  way  down, 
taken  by  a  staff  of  photographers  from  the  roof 
of  a  building  opposite.  To  this  was  attached  the 
newspaper  story  of  his  feat.  When  he  reached 
the  village  he  showed  the  paper  to  several  people 
he  knew,  and  then  hurried  over  to  the  cove.  As 
he  passed  down  the  path  leading  from  the  top  of 
the  cliff  to  the  shelf  on  which  the  cottage  stood, 
a  strange  feeling  that  all  was  not  well  seized 
upon  him. 

Standing  at  the  door  he  saw  Duffy,  the  revenue 
officer,  and  one  of  his  men.  His  mother  was  not 
visible.  Tom  hurried  forward,  with  a  suspicion 
that  the  officer  had  gone  back  on  his  promise  and 
put  his  mother  under  arrest.  Duffy  saw  him  and 
came  forward  to  meet  him. 

“Why  are  you  here,  Mr.  Duffy?”  Tom  asked, 
aggressively. 

“We  are  here  by  accident.  Where  have  you 
been?” 

“I  have  been  in  Belfast  for  five  days  attend¬ 
ing  a  steeple-jack  job.” 

“For  five  days!  Then  you  don’t  know - ” 

He  stopped  and  looked  at  the  boy. 

“Don’t  know  what?” 

“What  has  happened  here?” 

“What  has"  happened  here?”  cried  Tom.  “Is 
my  mother  sick?” 

“Worse  than  that,  young  man,”  said  the  officer, 
solemnly. 

“You  don’t  mean  to  say  she  is - ” 

“Dead?  Yes.  She  has  been  murdered.” 

“Murdered!  Great  heavens!”  cried  Tom, 
breaking  down. 

“Murdered  by  the  French-  smuggler  Brisson, 
in  revenge  for  the  signal  she  gave  sixteen  months 
or  so  ago  which  trapped  his  men  and  lost  him 
his  cargo  of  brandy.” 

“Are  you  sure  of  that?” 

“Here  is  her  dying  statement,  written  in  her 
blood  after  the  scoundrel  left  her  for  dead.” 

The  officer  pulled  out  a  large  sheet  of  wrapping 
paper  folded  up.  Unfolding  it,  the  boy  read  the 
evidence  against  the  smuggler  with  his  own  eyes. 

“The  villain!  He  .must  be  caught!”  cried  Tom. 

“I  hope  so,  but  he’s  a  slippery  customer.  Your 
mother  has  been  dead  at  least  two  days.  We 
came  here  for  a  drink  of  water,  and  made  the 
gruesome  discovery.” 

“My  poor  mpther !”  cried  Tom,  in  a  tone  of 
grief.  “Let  me  go  to  her.” 


“One  moment.  I  have  something  to  tell  you 
first.” 

“What  is  it?” 

“The  night  I  held  my  interview  with  you  here 
I  made  the  remark  that  I  had  learned  some¬ 
thing  about  you  that  was  not  generally  known.” 

“Yes,  yes,  I  remember.  You  refused  to  tell 
me  what  it  was.” 

“I  said  it  was  your  mother’s  place  to  tell  you.” 

“Now  that  she  is  dead,  she  cannot.” 

“So  it  remains  for  me  to  tell  you.  You  are  not 
her  son.” 

“I  am  not  her  son?” 

“No.  Who  your  real  parents  are  I  can’t  tell  you. 
Probably  you  will  never  learn.  Sixteen  years 
ago  last  March  a  terrible  storm  took  place  off  this 
coast  and  a  steamer  was  wrecked  on  the  Shoals. 
Only  one  person  escaped  alive  from  the  wreck, 
a  child  two  years  of  age.  That  child  floated 
ashore  in  a  small  boat  which  drifted  into  the  cove 
below.  The  boat  and  its  small  passenger  were 
found  by  Bill  Morris,  the  man  you  have  looked 
upon  as  your  father,  on  the  morning  after  the 
storm.  I  need  hardly  say  that  the  child  was 
yourself,  and  that  you  survived.  You  were  adopt¬ 
ed  by  Morris  and  his  wife,  and  have  grown  up 
supposing  them  to  be  your  parents.  The  pre¬ 
sumption  is  that  your  parents  were  on  the  ill- 
fated  steamer  and  were  lost.” 

“How  did  you  learn  all  this?”  cried  the  amazed 
boy. 

“From  John  Bunsen,  an  old  fisherman  in  the 
village.  He  promised  Bill  Morris  and  his  wife 
to  keep  her  secret  as  long  as  they  lived.  I  got 
it  from  him  by  accident,  and  felt  bound  to  keep 
it,  too.  Now  that  Mrs.  Morris  is  dead,  you  can 
go  to  Bunsen  and  he  will  confirm  all  I  have  told 
you.” 

“It  seems  incredible,”  said  the  bewildered  boy. 

Duffy  took  Tom  into  the  cottage  where  his 
foster  mother  lay  dead  with  a  wound  in  her 
breast.  We  will  pass  over  the  interval  that 
elapsed  until  Mrs.  Morris  was  laid  beside  her 
husband  in  the  country  graveyard.  Old  John 
Bunsen  swore  to  the  truth  of  the  story  of  the 
boy’s  rescue  from  the  sea  and  his  adoption  by 
the  Morrisses.  Then  Tom,  feeling  that  he  was 
rightfully  entitled  to  his  foster  mother’s  little 
hoard  of  money,  looked  for  it.  He  found  a  big 
earthen  crock  under  the  floor  of  the  bedroom  oc¬ 
cupied  by  Mrs.  Morris.  Instead  of  a  few  hun¬ 
dred  dollars,  the  boy  was  astonished  to  find  over 
$10,000,  the  savings  of  Morris  and  his  wife. 
Tom  took  possession  of  the  money  and  placed 
it  to  his  credit  in  the  bank.  He  remained  in 
undisputed  possession  of  the  cottage,  locking 
the  place  up  when  he  went  fishing  or  undertook 
a  job  of  steeple-jack  work. 

A  year  later,  though  not  quite  twenty,  he  and 
Nellie  Dare,  the  beauty  of  Bayport,  were  mar¬ 
ried.  By  this  time  Tom  had  acquired  quite  a 
reputation  as  a  steeple- jack,  and  work  flowed  in 
on  him.  Although  his  young  wife  objected  to"' 
his  hazardous  calling,  Tom  continued  for  many 
years  to  make  a  living  by  nerve,  and  was  known 
far  and  wide  as  Tom  the  Steeple-jack. 

Next  week’s  issue  will  contain  “SAVING  A 
MILLION;  or,  BEN  AND  THE  WALL  STREET! 
BROKERS.” 
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BOY  SEES  WITH  PIG’S  EYE 

Alfred  Lemonowicz  of  Lynhurst,  N.  J.,  in  whose 
blind  right  eye  parts  of  a  pig’s  eye  were  trans¬ 
planted,  was  able  to  distinguish  light  from  dark¬ 
ness  recently  when  the  bandages  were  removed 
temporarily. 

“Oh,  doctor,”  he  cried.  “I  can  see  a  faint  light ! 
It  is  the  first  light  I  have  seen  in  seven  years.” 

Dr.  Edward  B.  Morgon,  his  physician,  warned 
the  youth  not  to  be  too  hopeful  as  at  this  stage 
it  was  difficult  to  say  whether  vision  had  been  re¬ 
stored  or  not  and  he  might  be  deceiving  himself. 
Dr.  Morgon  was  pleased,  however,  with  his  pa¬ 
tient’s  condition  and  said  he  had  every  reason  to 
believe  that  the  operation  might  be  successful. 


GIRL  BARKED  LIKE  A  DOG 
Until  recently  for  ten  months  Sigrid  Eklof, 
fifteen,  and  living  at  4940  York  Boulevard,  Los 
Angeles,  barked  like  a  dog — so  like  a  dog  that 
dogs  answered  her.  Technically,  however,  it  was 
called  a  cough,  but  it  kept  canines  answering  back 
all  night  long.  A  sequel  of  the  “flu,”  the  bark  re¬ 
fused  to  yield  to  any  known  form  of  medical 
treatment  until  seven  weeks  ago  when  her  case 
was  laid  before  Dr.  Victor  Parkin,  psychiatry  and 
neurology  expert. 

With  his  first  treatment  improvement  was 
shown.  A  powerful  emetic  was  administered.  Its 


mission  was  to  remove  “something  like  a  plate” 
which  the  girl  insisted  was  lodged  near  the  dia¬ 
phragm.  The  X-ray  revealed  no  such  foreign 
substance,  but  the  emetic  served  to  remove  the 
“plate”  from  the  patient’s  mind. 

The  girl,  from  wasting  away,  is  now  practically 
restored  to  normal  weight  and  health. 


SHIP  VS.  DOCK 

The  fact  that  the  “Majestic,”  915  feet  long,  had 
to  go  to  Boston  in  search  of  the  only  dry-dock  in 
the  world  capable  of  landing  her  suggests  a  fur¬ 
ther  limitation  upon  the  length  of  giant  liners 
than  had  been  visualized  in  the  mere  exigencies 
of  ordinary  pier  service  at  the  ends  of  trips.  A 
British  contemporary  points  out  the  further  com¬ 
plication  that,  though  another  dock  of  sufficient 
length  now  stands  on  the  Elbe,  awaiting  trans¬ 
port  to  a  point  where  it  can  be  used,  there  is  no 
project  under  way  to  put  it  into  service,  since  no 
British  port  has  a  place  where  it  could  be  placed 
in  service.  The  custom  of  two  or  three  super¬ 
ships  would  hardly  warrant  the  expenditure  for  a 
special  dry-dock  capable  of  serving  them,  and  this 
is  probably  as  good  a  reason  as  any  why  the  ten¬ 
dency  of  present-day  design  is  against  such  mon¬ 
sters  as  the  “Majestic,”  “Leviathan,”  etc. 


A  Fine  Premium  Offer 

CEND  us  the  names  and  addresses  of  five  of  your 
^  friends  whom  you  think  will  read  pur  publications: 
“Moving  Picture  Stories,”  “Wild  West  Weekly,”  “Secret 
Service,”  “Pluck  and  Luck,”  “Liberty  Boys,”  “Work 
and  Win,”  “Fame  and  Fortune,”  and  “Happy  Days.” 

We  will  send  you  for  your  trouble,  without  charge, 
one  of  the  snappiest,  cleverest  detective-story  maga¬ 
zines  you  ever  read. 

HARRY  E.  WOLFF,  PUBLISHER,  Inc. 

166  West  23d  Street,  New  York  City 
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Held  Down  By  Poverty 

—  OR  — 

A  POOR  BOY’S  STRUGGLE  FOR  SUCCESS 


By  GASTON  GARNE 


(A  Serial  Story.) 

CHAPTER  XV.— (Continued). 

With  his  hat  pulled  down  over  his  eyes,  and 
mixing  with  the  crowd  in  the  busy  street,  Harry 
finally  reached  a  position  right  opposite  the  en¬ 
trance  to  the  pier. 

Here  he  was  fortunate  enough  to  find  a  deep 
doorway  in  which  he  could  stand  and  watch  what 
went  on,  while  it  was  positive  that  he  could  not 
be  seen,  or,  at  any  rate,  recognized,  from  the 
other  side  of  the  street. 

He  had  not  been  watching  there  two  minutes 
before  a  young  man  of  about  twenty-five,  holding 
a  book  in  his  hand  which  looked  like  the  ones 
usually  used  by  shipping  clerks,  and  with  a  big 
pencil  sticking  behind  his  ear,  came  in  sight  and 
looked  eagerly  down  and  up  the  street. 

Harry  smiled  to  himself,  for  he  knew  the  young 
man  at  sight. 

Pie  lived  near  our  hero’s  home,  was  known  to 
him  by  the  slang  name  of  Jimmy  Slick,  and  was 
the  brainiest  member  of  the  Swamp  gang.  He 
was  fairly  well  educated,  made  a  good  appear¬ 
ance,  was  a  smooth  talker,  and  had  more  than 
once  been  arrested  for  obtaining  goods  on  forged 
orders. 

The  fact  that  the  man  was  a  member  of  the 
Swamp  gang  made  Harry  look  on  all  sides  for 
others  of  the  organization,  but  he  could  not  see 
any  of  them.  He  did  not  doubt,  however,  that 
some  of  them  were  in  the  neighborhood,  ready  to 
lend  assistance  in  time  of  need. 

There  were  two  men  near  the  entrance  of  the 
pier  who  were  using  a  long  tape  measure  while 
going  over  certain  portions  of  the  dock.  They 
would  measure  off  a  certain  part,  and  then  mark 
down  something  in  a  book,  and  the  majority  of 
persons  would  have  said  that  they  were  doing  the 
work  in  order  to  make  an  estimate  for  repairs,  or 
something  of  that  character,  but  Harry  was 
watching  them  when  Jimmy  Slick  turned  back 
after  looking  up  and  down  the  street  for  the 
truck,  and  he  saw  one  of  them  flash  a  quick 
glance  at  the  gangster  and  then  say  something  to 
his  companion,  and  the  boy  at  once  made  up  his 
jnind  that  they  were  police  officers,  and  that  the 
measuring  was  a  clever  blind. 

“One  of  them,  at  least,  knows  Jimmy  Slick,”  he 
thought,  “and  if  he  receipts  fc-r  the  goods  they 
will  be  ready  to  nab  him,  but  the  question  in  my 
mind  is  about  other  members  of  the  gang.  They 
wouldn’t  have  one  man  work  a  game  like  this 
alone,  and  some  of  them  must  be  in  the  neigh¬ 
borhood,  ready  to  rush  out  and  help  at  the  right 
moment,  so  the  best  thing  I  can  do  is  to  keep  un¬ 
der  cover  until  Jimmy  Slick  is  actually  secured, 
and  be  ready  to  meet  any  movement  on  the  part 
of  the  gangsters.” 


This  shrewd  idea  proved  later  on  to  be  of  im¬ 
mense  value,  and  Harry  had  reason  to  congratu¬ 
late  himself  on  not  being  too  eager  to  take  part 
early  in  the  contemplated  arrest. 

With  a  noise  that  could  be  heard  even  in  that 
noisy  street,  along  came  the  big  automobile  truck 
with  the  load  of  butter. 

Bareheaded,  and  with  the  book  and  pencil 
ready,  out  to  the  end  of  the  pier  came  Jimmy 
Slick. 

The  truck  stopped  at  the  gateway  of  the  pier. 

“Here  I  am,”  smilingly  sang  out  Jimmy  Slick 
to  the  driver.  “Got  the  load  all  right?” 

“Yes,  here’s  your  hundred  firkins.  Where  do 
you  want  them?” 

The  men  who  had  been  measuring  the  boards 
of  the  dock  folded  up  their  long  tape  line  and 
made  an  entry  in  their  book,  which  was  then  put 
away. 

“The  boat  is  half-way  down  the  dock,”  said 
Jimmy  Slick.  “I’ll  show  you  the  way,” 

“That  isn’t  necessary,  Jimmy,”  said  one  of  the 
men  with  the  tape  measure,  touching  him  on  the 
arm.  “We’ll  show  you  the  way  to  the  nearest 
station-house,  and  the  goods  can  go  back  where 
they  came  from.” 

He  grinned  at  the  astonished  gangster,  who 
looked  him  in  the  face,  gritted  out  an  oath,  and 
then  made  a  sudden  bolt  for  the  street,  while  at 
the  same  time  two  young  fellows  who  were  recog¬ 
nized  by  Harry  as  members  of  the  gang,  came 
from  behind  a  pile  of  goods,  striking  fiercely  at 
one  another  as  though  engaged  in  combat,  and  in 
so  doing  managed  to  get  in  the  way  of  the  two 
officers,  who  had  started  after  the  nimble  Jimmy 
Slick. 

“Here  is  where  I  come  in,”  thought  Harry,  and 
darted  out  from  his  place  of  concealment  and  ran 
towards  the  escaping  gangster. 

Harry  Hale  had  not  lived  in  tfee  streets  of  New 
York  without  noticing  all  that  went  on  around 
him,  and  he  had  not  passed  the  same  amount  of 
time  in  the  “Swamp”  without  learning  the  tricks 
of  the  different  gangs  that  lived  there  without 
working. 

He  had  seen  the  trick  of  the  pretended  fighting 
before,  and  knew  that  when  it  was  resorted  to 
with  the  idea  of  enabling  a  fellow-member  to  es¬ 
cape,  that  the  two  experts  who  engaged  in  the 
sham  battle  would  do  their  work  so  cleverly  that 
the  pursuit  would  be  effectually  blocked. 

If  two  policemen  were  after  a  member  of  the 
gang  the  sham  fighters  could  be  relied  upon  to 
block  them  both.  One  would  strike  out  viciously 
and  hit  his  seeming  opponent  what  looked  like  a 
terrific  blow,  and  the  latter  would  stagger  back  in 
such  a  way  as  to  fall  against  one  of  the  officers, 
probably  upsetting  him,  while  the  one  who  struck 
the  blow,  as  though  overbalanced  by  his  own  ex¬ 
ertions,  would  whirl  around  and  fall  against  the 
other  policeman  and  cling  to  him  in  the  manner  of 
a  man  trying  to  save  himself  from  falling. 

As  Harry  dashed  out  from  his  place  of  con¬ 
cealment  he  flashed  a  quick  glance  across  the 
street  and  saw  that  the  usual  method  in  such 
cases  was  being  carried  out.  One  officer  was 
sprawling  on  the  ground,  and  the  other  had  one 
of  the  sham  fighters  clinging  to  him. 

(To  be  continued.) 
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THE  SCIENTIFIC  BLACKSMITH 
John  J.  Martin  of  Terre  Hill,  Pa.,  is  known 
to  the  horsemen  of  America  as  one  of  the  most 
ingenious  blacksmiths  in  this  country.  He  has 
made  a  scientific  study  of  the  shoeing  of  horses, 
based  on  the  anatomy  of  the  animal.  He  has  a 
cabinet,  plush-lined  and  ornamented,  in  which  he 
keeps  some  fifty  shoes,  duplicates  of  the  ones  he 
has  made  for  famous  horses. 


BUILDS  HOTEL  FOR  PIGS 
A  hog  “hotel”  with  hot  and  cold  running  water, 
southern  exposure  and  skylights  for  sleeping 
porches  has  been  erected  on  his  farm  by  James 
Dorsey,  residing  near  Elgin,  Ill.  It  was  built  to 
accommodate  500  pigs. 

The  building  is  of  three  stories  and  the  apart¬ 
ments  for  the  brood  sows  are  built  of  steel.  The 
dining-room  is  on  the  lower  floor.  It  is  equipped 
with  steel  troughs.  The  south  side  of  the  build¬ 
ing  is  composed  principally  of  glass.  Forty  acres 
surrounding  the  house  are  to  be  planted  in  al¬ 
falfa. 


“model  1922  E”  boat-tail  bullet  ammunition  is  un¬ 
dertaken. 

For  war  purposes  officers  believe  the  greatest 
advantage  of  the  “boat-tail’’  will  be  in  the  in¬ 
creased  range  and  effectiveness  of  machine  gun 
fire.  It  means  an  inchease  of  at  least  30  per 
cent,  in  the  deadliness  of  machine  gun  barrage 
fire  because  of  the  flatter  trajectory  alone. 

With  the  present  ammunition,  firing  at  1,000 
yards,  the  bullet  reaches  an  elevation  of  182 
inches.  Translated  into  terms  of  danger  to  the 
enemy  at  the  point  on  which  fire  is  directed,  this 
means  that  there  is  a  space  of  130  yards  where 
no  man  on  his  feet  would  be  safe,  while  with  the 
present  ammunition  that  space  is  100  yards. 

The  tests  showed  that  the  new  bullets  could  be 
fired  at  1,000  yards  into  a  six-inch  bullseye.  This 
compares  to  the  accuracy  of  the  old  ammunition 
at  about  500  yards.  With  this  striking  increase 
of  accuracy  at  long  range,  the  “boat-tail”  devel¬ 
opment,  it  is  said,  means  that  the  United  States 
now  has  the  means  of  laying  down  a  machine  gun 
barrage  at  a  range  no  other  power  could  equal. 


A  BIG  VALISE 

To  familiarize  the  country  with  the  usefulness 
of  a  new  product,  a  local  plant  at  Edmonds, 
Wash.,  has  manufactured  a  huge  travelling  bag 
which  will  be  expressed  from  town  to  town  for 
exhibition.  To  make  the  big  valise  required  the 
skins  of  seven  sharks.  The  finely  tanned  leather 
is  trimmed  with  silver  corners  and  buckles. 

The  bag  is  seven  feet  in  length  and  five  feet 
in  height  and  would  hold  three  trunkfuls  of 
clothing  and  travelling  necessities.  It  will  be 
shipped  from  one  city  to  another  and  shown  along 
with  other  products  of  shark’s  leather. 


NEW  ARMY  BULLET 

The  work  of  army  experts  since  the  war  has 
produced  a  new  bullet  for  use  in  rifle  and  machine 
guns  which  is  expected  to  add  enormously  to  the 
effectiveness  of  these  weapons.  The  new  bullet 
is  known  as  a  “boat-tail”  because  of  a  six  degree 
taper  at  the  tail.  Exhaustive  tests  by  the  army 
have  shown  that  the  change  in  shape  has  given 
wings  to  their  bullets,  adding  1,400  yards  to  the 
maximum  range  attained  and  flattening  the  tra¬ 
jectory  or  arc  of  flight  at  1,000  yards  approxi¬ 
mately  30  per  cent. 

In  addition  the  army  experts  have  worked  out 
a  new  jacket  for  the  bullets  that  virtually  elimi¬ 
nates  fouling  of  barrels. 

Tests  at  the  arms  infantry  school  have  fixed 
the  maximum  range  of  the  new  bullet  at  4,800 
yards  as  compared  to  3,450  yards  with  the  present 
^ammunition.  It  also  has  been  demonstrated  that 
at  600  yards  with  the  new  ammunition  it  is  pos¬ 
sible  to  put  every  shot  into  a  circle  the  size  of  a 
teacup  as  the  “boat-tail”  bullet  is  less  subject  to 
wind  current  deflection. 

The  army  has  in  reserve  a  large  store  of  war¬ 
time  rifle  ammunition  which  will  be  used  up  be¬ 
fore  any  project  of  equipping  with  the  new 
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A  Fight  With  Ferocious  Malay  Pirates 


By  HORACE  APPLETON 


I  am  only  an  old  hulk  now,  my  boys,  with  one 
mast  gone  and  the  other  pretty  shaky,  stripped 
of  all  rigging  and  sails,  and  left  stranded  on  the 
shores  of  time  to  decay,  but  time  was — and  ah, 
me!  it  seems  but  yesterday — when  you  could  not 
find  a  smarter  young  fellow  on  a  ship’s  deck 
than  your  humble  servant,  Ben  Bennicle,  if  I  do 
say  it  myself,  who  probably  should  not. 

Man  and  boy,  I  have  followed  the  seat  over 
sixty  years,  and  would  be  on  it  now  if  I  was  able, 
which,  worse  luck,  I  am  not.  Ah,  boys!  a  sailor’s 
life  is  a  glorious  one,  and  let  others  say  what 
they  like  of  it,  I  always  liked  the  sea,  and  even  its 
many  perils  had  a  fascination  for  me. 

As  a  boy  of  twelve  it  was  the  same,  and  that 
explains  why  I  ran  away  from  home,  where,  at 
all  events,  I  was  not  any  too  well  treated,  and  did 
not  care  much  when  I  left  it  behind  me,  and 
shipped  at  that  tender  age  as  cabin-boy  on  the 
bark  Oriole. 

I  stayed  with  Captain  Brown  of  the  Oriole  un¬ 
til  I  was  able  to  join  the  crew  as  able  seaman. 
He  was  a  good,  just  man,  but  a  strict  disciplin¬ 
arian  and  an  excellent  seaman. 

It  was  when  I  was  making  my  first  voyage  as 
A.  B.  (able  seaman)  on  the  Oriole  that  the  ad¬ 
venture  befell  us  which  forms  the  subject  of  my 
story. 

The  Oriole  was  in  the  tea  trade,  plying  between 
Hong  Kong  and  London.  She  was  a  fine  three- 
masted,  clipper-built  bark,  and  one  of  the  best 
ships  I  ever  saw. 

It  was  a  fine  summer  morning  when  we  sailed 
down  the  Thames  oh  our  way  to  the  “Flowery 
Kingdom,”  as  China  is  called.  The  weather  kept 
good  all  the  way  out,  and  we  made  a  quick  and 
safe  run  to  Hong  Kong,  where  we  discharged  our 
cargo  and,  taking  on  another,  set  sail  for  home. 

As  frequently  occurs  to  seamen,  our  return 
voyage  was  not  as  plesant  as  when  we  came  out, 
the  weather  being  most  unfavorable,  a  succession 
of  sharp  storms  striking  our  good  ship  and  some¬ 
what  retarding  our  progress. 

We  were  a  week  out.  from  Hong  Kong,  when 
the  squalls  in  question  culminated  in  a  very  se¬ 
vere  tempest,  which  struck  the  Oriole  in  the  aft¬ 
ernoon  about  two  o’clock,  quite  suddenly,  as  com¬ 
mon  to  the  latitudes  we  were  in — those  of  the 
China  seas. 

But  our  skipper  was  well  posted  about  that 
cranky  climate,  where  it  is  as  pleasant  as  a  May 
morning  one  minute  and  just  the  other  way  the 
next,  and  his  keen  eye  saw  the  squall  cloud  the 
moment  it  appeared,  dimly  discernible  on  the  dis¬ 
tant  horizon. 

He  had  barely  time  to  order  the  proper  pre¬ 
caution  to  be  taken  and  the  vessel  to  be  be  made 
all  ready  to  meet  the  storm,  when  it  came  with 
full  force;  and  lucky  it  was  for  the  Oriole  and 
every  man  on  it  that  the  ship  had  such  a  good 
skipper  as  Captain  Brown  that  day,  for  had  a  less 
able  man  been  in  command,  all  hands  would  have 
been  lost. 


For  two  hours  the  tempest  raged  and  the  light- 
ning  was  terrific,  while  the  thunder  crashed  con¬ 
tinuously,  and  the  wind  tore  through  the  rigging 
like  a  cyclone,  shrieking  like  a  legion  of  demons, 
then  it  slackened,  and  suddenly  the  sky  was  as 
calm  as  a  sleeping  baby’s  face,  and  as  if  a  storm 
had  never  occurred. 

But,  as  I  said  before,  that’s  the  way  in  those 
foreign  ports,  and  we  were  not  much  surprised 
thereat,  but  were  surprised  and  disgusted  at  a 
most  obstinate  calm  spell  of  weather  that  suc¬ 
ceeded  the  storm. 

But  all  at  once  a  new  danger  threatened  us, 
and  it  twas  again  the  keen  eye  of  Captain  Brown 
that  foresaw  it. 

He  was  gazing  through  his  telescope  a  long 
time  before  we  noticed  anything  wrong,  then  he 
called  his  two  mates,  and  pointing  to  an  object 
barely  discernible  on  the  distant  horizon,  bade 
them  look  at  it  through  the  glass  as  he  had  done, 
and  when  they  had  done  so,  we  saw  that  they 
were  quite  pale. 

Then  our  skipper,  mounting  to  the  capstan,  ad¬ 
dressed  us. 

“My  lads,”  he  said,  pointing  with  his  spy-glass 
at  the  distant  object,  which  had  excited  his  alarm, 
“the  object  you  see  there  coming  toward  us  on  the 
port  bow  is  a  proa  full  of  Malay  pirates,  perhaps 
two  or  three  of  them.  These  waters  swarm  with 
the  scoundrels,  and  after  this  I  must  arm  the 
Oriole  better  than  it  is  at  present  in  order  to  cope 
with  them,  for  they  are  enemies  not  to  be  de¬ 
spised.  They  are  not  men,  but  devils  in  the  form 
of  men,  and  fear  neither  man  nor  beast.  Woe  be 
unto  us  if  we  allow  the  wretches  to  overpower  us. 
If  you  are  not  killed,  you  are  dragged  off  to  a  life 
of  slavery  a  hundred  times  worse  than  death.  So 
I  ask  you  to  do  all  you  can  to  resist  the  fiends. 
We  cannot  but  give  them  battle;  flight  is  out  of 
the  question,  As  they  have  cunningly  taken  ad¬ 
vantage  of  this  unfortunate  calm.  Oh!  they  are 
keen  wretches,  and  as  pitiless  as  they  are  keen.” 

As  our  skipper  concluded,  a  ringing  cheer 
greeted  his  words,  and  we  rushed  away  to  make 
preparations  to  give  the  pirates  a  warm  welcome. 

The  sharp  rascals  had  evidently  sighted  the  be¬ 
calmed  vessel  from  a  long  distance^  and  thinking 
it  excellent  prey,  put  out  to  attack  it. 

It  being  the  first  voyage  of  the  Oriole  in  these 
waters,  her  owners  had  overlooked  the  piratical 
character  of  the  Malay  inhabitants,  and  forgotten 
to  arm  the  vessel  in  a  better  style  than  she  had 
been.  Although  a  first-class  ship  in  all  other  re¬ 
spects,  the  Oriole  was  only  provided  with  one 
cannon  and  a  stock  of  muskets — all  good  enough 
weapons,  but  of  a  rather  ancient  make  and  pat¬ 
tern.  Still  our  arms  were  ample  and  serviceable 
enough  to  resist  the  Malays. 

When  all  our  preparations  were  made  to  sweep 
the  pirates,  our  skipper  gave  orders  to  conceal 
ourselves  behind  the  bulwarks,  so  as  to  give  the 
approaching  rascals  the  idea  that  we  were  all  un¬ 
conscious  of  peril  and  might  be  caught  napping. - 

WTe  obeyed  his  directions,  and  breathlessly 
awaited  the  approach  of  the  pirates,  the  captain 
having  arranged  to  give  us  a  signal  that  the  Ma¬ 
lays  would  be  near,  so  that,  like  the  Duke  of 
Wellington’s  men  when  the  glorious  old  soldier 
licked  Napoleon  at  Waterloo,  we  could  “up  guards, 
and  at  ’em!” 
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It  seemed  an  age  to  us  hot-tempered  youngsters 
before  we  heard  the  s.ound  of  the  copper-faced 
rascals  splashing  gently  with  their  oars  quite 
close  to  the  Oriole,  and  then  the  welcome  signal 
from  the  skipper.  The  next  moment  a  roar  as  of 
thunder  shook  the  vessel  as  our  old  “long  Tom” 
spoke  with  a  jarring  voice,  and  then  a  supple¬ 
mentary  rattle  of  musketry,  as  a  line  of  rifles 
along  the  side  of  the  ship,  with  gallant  sailors 
behind  them,  vomited  forth  their  leaden  contents 
on  the  heads  of  the  piratical  rascals  below. 

The  latter  were  taken  completely  by  surprise, 
and  evidently  had  not  bargained  for  such  a  warm 
reception. 

The  canoes,  loaded  with  the  Malays,  had  put  off 
from  the  proa,  which  was  a  huge  war  craft,  to 
bear  down  on  the  Oriole  and  board  her,  when  we 
arose  for  the  attack,  and  directing  a  solid  shot 
into  one  of  them,  Sam  Hawkins,  our  gunner, 
knocked  it  into  a  thousand  pieces,  swamping  the 
rascally  crew.  We  followed  this  excellent  work 
up  by  pouring  a  murderous  fire  into  the  other 
boat,  whose  occupants  were  now  endeavoring  to 
rescue  their  drowning  companions. 

How  they  yelled  and  screamed  with  rage  and 
chagrin,  and  how  we  cheered  and  shouted! 

While  the  rascals  in  the  sound  canoe  wore  busy 
saving  their  capsized  companions,  we  had  time  to 
load  and  fire  another  volley,  which  effectually 
wrecked  the  remaining  craft,  plunging  them  into 
the  water.  They  are  a  great  race  for  swimming, 
as  is  natural  enough,  and  so  they  struck  out  bold¬ 
ly  to  swim  for  and  board  us;  but  we  easily  beat 
the  beggars  off,  and  soon  they  succumbed  and 
were  drowned  like  so  many  blind  kittens  in  a 
horse  pond. 

Meanwhile,  the  rest  of  the  rascally  pirates  on 
the  proa  saw  the  ill  success  of  the  advance  guard 
and  grew  frantic.  We  saw  them  screaming  with 
rage  and  dancing  about  like  so  many  mad  crea¬ 
tures,  and  then  we  saw  that  they  were  running 
the  huge,  unwieldy  craft  alongside  to  board  us. 
Before  they  could  come  too  close,  however,  our 
guns  again  spoke^  dealing  death  and  destruction 
among  the  swarthy-hued  rascals!  and  then,  with¬ 
out  giving  them  half  a  chance  to  renew  their 
courage,  we  followed  the  broadside  up  with  an¬ 
other.  That  settled  it ;  the  rascals  concluded  that 
they  had  made  a  big  mistake,  and  taken  the 
wrong  pig  by  jdie  ear,  and  indeed  they  had.  They 
lost  no  time  in  getting  away  from  such  a  tough 
customer  as  the  Oriole,  and  never  again  troubled 
us;  and  next  the  bothersome  calm  lifted,  and  we 
resumed  our  voyage  home,  arriving  safely. 


DEPTH  OF  OCEAN  TOLD  BY  ECHO 

No  longer  will  the  sailor  on  the  deep  have  to 
swing  the  lead  and  make  soundings  with  a  line  to 
determine  the  depth  of  the  sea  if  the  invention 
just  announced  by  the  Navy  Department  for 
measuring  depths  by  sound  is  as  successful  in 
routine  practice  as  it  has  been  declared  to  be  in 
tests. 

The  device,  invented  by  Dr.  Harvey  C.  Hayes, 
physicist  of  the  naval  engineering  station  at  An¬ 
napolis,  sends  a  sound  to  the  bottom  and  meas¬ 


ures  the  time  it  takes  the  echo  to  come  back.  It 
is  capable  of'  use  in  all  depths,  from  the  shallow¬ 
est  to  the  deepest  water  and  may  be  operated  with 
such  speed  that  a  new  sounding  may  be  recorded 
every  minute. 

The  navy  destroyer  Stewart  was  used  in  a  test 
of  the  machine  to  chart  the  ocean  from  Newport, 
R.  I.,  to  Gibraltar.  According  to  Dr.  Hayes, 
whose  cabled  report  to  Acting  Secretary  Rcose- 
vent  of  the  Navy  Department  gave  first  informa¬ 
tion  of  the  success  of  the  test,  the  device  regis¬ 
tered  automatically  and  instantaneously  depths 
ranging  from  2,400  to  28,000  feet. 

Dr.  Hayes,  who  is  on  his  way  back  to  make  a 
detailed  report,  said  the  new  depth  finder  had  made 
it  possible  in  the  one  trip  to  chart  the  topography 
of  the  ocean  bottom  between  Newport  and  Gib¬ 
raltar  more  thoroughly  than  had  ever  been  done 
before.  With  its  use,  he  said,  the  ocean  bed  can 
be  described  as  accurately  as  any  land  surface  and 
hitherto  unknown  holes  and  prominences  recorded 
with  photographic  fidelity. 

Secretary  Roosevelt,  who  made  public  the  cabled 
advices  from  Dr.  Hayes,  was  enthusiastic  over  the 
possibilities  of  the  invention.  It  may  be  used  to 
advantage  in  laying  cables,  he  thought,  and  he 
believed  it  possible  that  with  refinements  it  would 
become  possible  for  vessels  using  the  device  to  de¬ 
termine  their  position  by  “landmarks”  on  the 
ocean  bed  without  reference  to  astronomical  cal¬ 
culations.  It  may  be  useful  also  in  finding  sunken 
ships. 

“It  bids  fair  to  revolutionize  piloting  and  nav¬ 
igation,”  said  Mr.  Roosevelt.  “During  the  whole 
of  the  cruise  the  apparatus  worked  without  appar¬ 
ent  error.  During  the  nine  days  of  the  voyage 
more  than  nine  hundred  soundings  were  taken  at 
frequencies  varying  between  twenty  and  two  min¬ 
utes.  The  ship’s  movements  while  steaming  stead¬ 
ily  at  15  knots  were  not  interfered  with  except  for 
two  hours.  During  that  period  it  was  shown  that 
successful  soundings  can  be  taken  at  intervals  of 
a  minute  in  the  deepest  water. 

“The  outline  of  the  bottom  of  the  sea  over  the 
course  was  minutely  recorded  between  Josephine 
and  Tysburg  banks.  The  sea  bottom  there  was 
found  to  consist  of  an  extensive  plane  bordered 
by  mountains  and  tablelands,  some  of  which  rose 
4,000  feet  above  the  plane.  Several  deep  depres¬ 
sions,  none  of  which  is  shown  on  charts,  were  also 
discovered.  Positive  depth  data  were  secured 
where  “charts  show  only  negative  data  in  the  vi¬ 
cinity  of  the  Azore  Islands.” 

The  mechanics  of  the  device  are  based  on  the 
well  known  speed  of  sound,  and  the  invention  lies 
in  the  method  used  to  measure  the  time  required 
for  a  noise  generated  on  the  ship  to  echo  back 
from  the  ocean  bottom. 

“The  sound  transmitter  used  in  connected  with 
Dr.  Hayes’s  device,”  said  Mr.  Roosevelt,  “develops 
a  high  pitched  note  which  carries  a  great  many 
miles.  The  sound  receiver  is  capable  of  receiving 
sound  transmitter  signals  over  great  distances. 
The  value  of  this  receiving-  apparatus  in  locating 
light  vessels  and  buoys  equipped  with  sound  trans¬ 
mitters  is  already  known  to  the  maritime  world, 
though  it  has  never  before  been  used  in  connec¬ 
tion  with  sounding  the  bottom  of  the  seaJ* 
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ITEMS  OF  INTEREST 

HORN  SOUNDS  FOR  1,000  YEARS 
Ripon,  England,  keeps  up  a  custom  1,000  years 
old.  Every  night  a  “wakeman,”  attired  in  official 
costume,  appears  before  the  mayor’s  house  and 
blows  three  solemn  notes  on  the  “horn  of  Ripon.’; 


STONE  MARKS  THE  LATITUDE 
Almost  hidden  by  trees  and  on  a  lonely  road 
nine  miles  north  of  Eastport,  Me.,  there  is  a 
marker  on  which  are  these  words:  “This  stone 
marks  latitude  45  north.  Halfway  from  the 
Equator  to  the  Pole,  1898.” 


DIG  FOR  GOLD  ON  DREAMS 

Frequent  dreams  of  Mrs.  Katie  Cruise  and  sev¬ 
eral  conversations  with  a  negro  woman  clairvoy¬ 
ant  convinced  negroes  of  Manhattan,  Kan.,  that  a 
pot  of  gold  was  buried  in  Mrs.  Cruise’s  front 
yard. 

Prospectors,  after  digging  a  forty-foot  hole, 
struck  water.  The  water  was  pumped  out  and 
digging  resumed. 

Many  years  ago  negroes,  seeking  gold  on  the 
same  spot,  were  frightened  away  by  peculiar 
sounds  after  digging  but  a  few  feet. 


LARGE  CLOCKS 

The  clock  in  the  British  House  of  Parliament 
at  Westminster  was  designed  by  Lord  Grimthorp 
(then  E.  B.  Dennison)  and  was  first  set  going  in 
1860.  The  tower  is  320  feet  high  and  the  dials 
are  180  feet  from  the  ground.  Each  of  the  dials 
is  22 %  feet  in  diameter.  The  pendulum  is  thir¬ 
teen  feet  long  and  weight  nearly  seven  hundred 
pounds,  while  the  hour  bell  is  known  as  “Big 
Ben,”  is  nine  feet  in  diameter  and  weighs  thir¬ 
teen  tons,  the  quarter  bells  weighing  collectively 
eight  tons.  The  Westminster  clock  is  probably 
the  most  powerful,  as  well  as  the  most  accurate 
of  all  the  large  clocks.  It  cost  $110,000.  The  fa¬ 
mous  Strassburg  clock  is  thirty  feet  high  and 
fifteen  feet  at  base.  The  clock  at  Beauvais, 
France,  weighs  35,000  pounds,  includes  90,000  dif¬ 
ferent  pieces,  and  has  about  fifty  dials.  It  is 
thirty-six  feet  high,  sixteen  feet  broad,  and  nearly 


nine  feet  deep.  The  largest  clock  in  the  United 
States  is  the  one  erected  over  the  works  of  the 
Colgate  Company,  Jersey  City.  Its  dial  is  thirty- 
eignt  feet  across  and  it  contains  within  its  circle 
1,134  square  feet.  The  minute  hand  is  twenty 
feet  long  and  the  mechanism  is  run  by  a  two 
thousand  pound  weight.  The  clock  weighs  six 
tons.  The  second  largest  clock  in  the  United 
States  was  built  for  the  Edison  Electric  Com¬ 
pany,  of  Boston,  Mass.  The  dial  is  thirty-four 
feet  in  diameter;  the  hour  hand  is  fourteen  feet 
four  inches  long  and  the  minute  hand  eighteen 
feet  six  inches  long.  Another  large  clock  in  the 
United  States  is  that  in  the  tower  of  the  Metro¬ 
politan  Life  Building,  Manhattan.  It  has  four 
dials  each  twenty-six  feet  six  inches  in  diam¬ 
eter  and  situated  on  each  side  of  a  tower  nearly 
350  feet  above  the  street. 


LAUGHS 

The  Judge— What  proof  have  you  that  this 
chauffeur  was  intoxicated?  The  Country  Police¬ 
man — He  stopped  his  car  at  a  crossing. 


He — You  are  the  embodiment  of  all  that’s  beau¬ 
tiful  and She — What  on  earth  are  you  talk¬ 
ing  about?  He — Nothing  on  earth;  I  was  speak¬ 
ing  of  a  heavenly  creature.  (Cards.) 


Willie — Papa,  is  it  swearing  to  talk  about  old 
socks  being  darned?  Papa — No,  my  son.  Why? 
Willie — ’Cause  I  wish  Johnny  would  keep  his 
darned  old  socks  out  of  my  drawer. 


Anning — Has  Badders  made  a  success  of  the 
stage?  Manning — Yes.  He  acted  the  part  of 
butler  so  well  in  a  play  last  winter,  that  he  got 
a  place  in  a  Fifth  avenue  family. 


High  Jinks — Help,  help!  Cool,  help!  Mr.  Cool 
— What  are  you  kicking  up  such  a  row  about? 
High  Jinks — Don’t  you  see  how  I’m  fixed?  Mr. 
Cool — Yes,  but  I  never  saw  you  in  a  hole  yet  you 
couldn’t  crawl  out  of. 


Visitor — Aren’t  you  glad  you  are  a  little  girl? 
Little  Girl — No;  I’d  rather  be  a  little  boy.  Visitor 
— But  little  boys  generally  have  to  wear  their 
father’s  leftover  clothes.  Little  Girl — Mother  is 
a  suffragette,  and  she  says  pretty  soon  it  won’t 
make  much  difference. 


A  little  Bangor  boy  surprised  both  his  parents 
and  his  school  teacher  not  a  little  recently  while 
at  dinner.  He  propounded  the  following  scientific 
question  to  the  teacher:  “Which  is  the  quickest, 
heat  or  cold?”  The  teacher  was  a  little  slow 
about  venturing  a  reply,  hut  finally  said  she 
thought  heat  was.  “That  is  right,”  said  the  sharp 
youngster,  “because  you  can  catch  a  cold.” 


Countryman  (on  Broadway)— Say,  pTiceman, 
kin  ye  tell  me  how  to  git  to  the  Hoboken  Ferry? 
Policeman  No.  25791 — Hoboken  Ferry,  is  it?  How 
did  ye  get  into  town  at  all  if  yez  don’t  know  where 
the  Hoboken  Ferry  is?  Oi’ve  a  moind  to  run  yez 
in  as  a  suspicious  character  thryin’  to  leave  the 
State.  '  '  _ 
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INTERESTING  NEWS  ARTICLES 


MONGOOSE  SKINS  MAY  BE  VALUABLE 
The  Mongoose,  introduced  into  Trinidad  to  de¬ 
story  rats  and  snakes,  has  itself  become  a  serious 
menace..  Our  Consul  suggests  that  the  many 
thousands  of  skins  might  be  profitably  utilized. 


PLAN  NEW  MONORAIL  ROAD 
Another  experiment  with  overhead  monorails 
is  to  be  made,  according  to  the  Practical  En¬ 
gineer.  The  French  Ministry  of  Public  Works 
has  decided  that  an  experimental  line  shall  be  in¬ 
stalled  in  the  Peronne  district.  The  subject  has 
been  investigated  by  a  commission,  which  issued 
a  somewhat  favorable  report.  If  the  experi¬ 
mental  installation  should  prove  successful  it  is 
proposed  to  provide  a  mono-railway  betweep 
Paris  and  St.  Germain.  It  is  understood  that  the 
system  is  merely  an  aerial  line  carried  on  stand¬ 
ards  on  which  a  car  fitted  with  engine  and  pro¬ 
peller  is  mounted,  and  it  is  claimed  that  speeds 
up  to  150  miles  an  hour  can  be  reached. 


RATS  STOLE  AN  OKLAHOMA  MAN’S 
SILVER 

Pack  rats  have  carried  away  two  sets  of  sil¬ 
verware  belonging  to  W<  T.  Winn,  who  resides 
about  ten  miles  north  of  WTatonga.  The  rodents 
carried  a  piece  at  a  time.  Winn  says  he  knows 
rats  committed  the  theft  because  during  the  night 
he  heard  them  dragging  the  pieces  across  the 
floor.  Upon  missing  the  first  set,  after  searching 
for  the  rats’  nest  in  which  the  articles  must  have 
been  hidden,  Winn  satisfied  himself  that  his  goods 
could  not  be  found  and  purchased  a  new  set  of 
cutlery.  Now  his  new  set  is  gone.  He  says  he 
heard  the  rats  carry  away  the  new  silverware,  a 
piece  at  a  time,  as  they  made  away  with  the  pre¬ 
vious  set. 


COOKED  FISH  FROM  AN  ITALIAN  LAKE 
Quantities  of  dead  eels,  gray  mullets,  sea-bass 
and  other  fish  have  recently  come  to  the  surface 
of  Lake  Lucrin,  near  the  north  shore  of  the  Gulf 
of  Naples.  Fishermen  in  the  vicinity  were  Re¬ 
lighted,  especially  as  the  fish  appeared  to  be  al¬ 
ready  cooked,  but  the  authorities  prohibited  col¬ 
lection  of  the  fish,  fearing  that  they  had  been 
poisoned  by  an  eruption  of  gases.  It  was  these 
gases,  the  authorities  explain,  which,  evidently 
coming  from  the  bottom  of  the  lake,  made  the 
water  bubble  and  boil,  thus  killing  and  in  a  way 
semi-cooking  the  fish.  Lucrin  is  a  small  lake  said 
to  have  been  formed  by  volcanic  action  in  pre¬ 
historic  times.  It  was  well  known  for  its  fish  in 
Roman  times,  and  writers  of  antiquity  extolled  its 
oysters  and  mussels.  Near  this  is  the  famous 
Laciis  Anemus,  regarded  by  the  ancients  as  the 
-entrance  to  the  infernal  regions. 


EXPLORING  BRITISH  NEW  GUINEA 
A  scheme  is  on  foot  to  explore  British  New 
Guinea,  the  interior  of  the  island  never  having 
been  traversed  by  a  white  man.  The  English 
Mechanic  has  recently  had  some  interesting  par¬ 
ticulars  relative  to  this  expedition,  as  follows: 
The  aim  of  the  expedition  is  to  determine  tjie 


economic  value  of  New  Guinea  to  the  Empire,  and 
to  add  to  the  sum  of  scientific  knowledge.  It  is 
hoped  to  send  out  an  advance  party  to  select  a 
suitable  harbor  as  a  base  of  operations.  For  the 
main  expedition  the  personnel  will  include  ex¬ 
perts  in  entomology,  botany,  geology,  mining,  en¬ 
gineering,  anthropology,  chemistry,  archeology, 
tropical  agriculture,  and  topographical  surveying. 
The  non-technical  staff  will  number  eight,  but  so 
exacting  are  the  conditions  that  out  of  714  appli¬ 
cations,  only  three  have  been  found  to  comply 
with  them.  The  party  will  number  30  all  told, 
with  a  police  protection  of  100. 


A  CAGELESS  ZOO 

Detroit  is  following  the  example  of  Rome  in 
having  a  cageless  “zoo.”  In  the  Detroit  Zoologi¬ 
cal  Society  the  animals  will  live,  sleep  and  eat 
in  the  open.  The  limits  of  their  domains  will  be 
marked  by  deep  chasms  of  artificial  rock,  and  if 
the  lion  or  tiger  jumps  too  far  he  falls  to  the  pit 
below  and  is  unable  to  get  out.  Experience  has 
shown  that  after  one  or  two  such  falls  the  ani¬ 
mal  cares  little  for  a  repetition  of  the  experi¬ 
ence.  The  size  of  these  open  spaces  in  the  new 
zoo  are  to  be,  of  course,  governed  by  the  habits 
of  the  animals  and  the  distance  they  can  leap. 
A  tiger,  it  is  said,  will  be  given  a  space  of  about 
40  feet;  a  lion  30  to  35  feet,  and  a  bear  a  much 
shorter  distance.  The  snakes  and  other  reptiles 
which  would  crawl  their  way  out  of  rock  pits  are 
kept  in  the  usual  manner.  Credit  for  the  innova¬ 
tion  is  due  to  Secretary  of  the  Navy  Denby. 


KILL  BULL  MOOSE  WITH  CLASP  KNIFE 

The  story  of  a  canoeist’s  desperate  fight  in  the 
water  with  an  infuriated  bull  moose  comes  from 
Ontario.  Dave  Duke,  a  prospector  known  the 
length  and. breadth  of  the  mining  country,  is  the 
hero. 

Duke  was  engaged  with  comrades  in  develop¬ 
ing  some  claims  and  had  occasion  to  paddle  down 
the  lake  on  which  the  party  was  camped.  Round¬ 
ing  a  point  he  came  in  sight  of  two  bull  moose 
engaged  in  combat.  He  was  able  to  paddle  quite 
close  to  the  scene  of  battle  without  arousing  at¬ 
tention,  and  then  he  sounded  the  coughing  grunt 
of  a  moose  to  see  what  the  effect  would  be.  Both 
forgot  their  private  fight  and  charged  through 
the  shallow  water  for  the  canoe. 

Being  unarmed,  Duke  started  for  open  water 
with  all  speed.  One  of  the  bulls  gave  up  the 
chase,  but  the  other  came  driving  on,  bent  on  the 
destruction  of  the  intruder.  He  was  rapidly  over¬ 
taking  the  canoe  when  Duke  turned  his  canoe 
suddenly,  evaded  the  oncoming  animal,  and  as  it 
surged  past  seized  it  by  the  long  hair  over  the 
read  quarters.  With  the  moose  plunging  vio¬ 
lently  to  free  itself  Duke  held  fast  with  one  hand 
while  with  the  other  he  drew  his- clasp  knife.  He 
opened  the  blade  with  his  teeth  and  plunged  the 
full  length  of  the  blade  into  the  tnimal’s  back 
several  times,  severing  the  spine.  Then  he  righted 
the  canoe  and  paddled  back  for  help  to  obtain 
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A  MUUSICAL 
BURGLAR 


LITTLE  ADS 

Write  to  Riker  &  King,  Advertising  Offices,  1133  Broadway,  New  York  City,  or 
29  East  Madison  Street,  Chicago,  for  particulars  about  advertising  in  this  magazine. 


AGENTS  WANTED 

AGENTS — Quick  sales,  big  profits,  outfit  free.  Cash  or 
credit.  Sales  in.  every  home  for  our  high  class  line 
of  Pure  Food  Products,  Soaps,  Perfumes,  Toilet  Ar¬ 
ticles,  etc.  Write  today  for  money-making  plans.  Ameri¬ 
can  Products  Co..  8459  American  Bldg.,  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 

PERSONAL — Continued 

LONESOME  WIDOWS — Get  busy,  write  me,  marry 
wealthy.  Mr.  Hyde,  Box  305,  (.166),  San  Francisco. 

DO  YOU  WANT  NEW  FRIENDS?  Write  Betty  Lee, 
Inc.,  4254r3roadway,  New  York  City.  Stamp  appre¬ 
ciated. 

FOR  SALE 

LANDSEEKER’S  opportunity  awaits  you  in  one  of 
lower  Michigan’s  best  counties;  20,  40,  80-acre  tracts; 
only  $10  to  $50  down;  balance  long  time.  Near  thriving 
little  city.  Investigate.  Write  today  for  free  illustrated 
booklet  giving  full  information.  Swigart  Land  Company, 
M-1268  First  National  Bank  Bldg.,  Chicago. 

MARRY— MARRIAGE  DIRECTORY  with  photos  and 
descriptions  free.  Pay  when  married.  The  Exchange, 
Dept.  645,  Kansas  City,  Mo. 

WEALTHY,  attractive  widow,  23,  wants  gentleman- cor¬ 

respondent.  F-Box  35,  League,  Toledo,  Ohio. 

WHOM  SHOULD  YOU  MARRY?  We’ll  tell  you.  Send 
30c  and  birth  date  to  Character  Studies,  1515  Masonic 
Temple,  New  York  City. 

HELP  WANTED 

DETECTIVES  NEEDED  EVERYWHERE — Work  home 
or  travel.  Experience  unnecessary.  Particulars  free. 
Write  Captain  Wagner,  1068  Broadway,  New  York. 

MARRY;  Thousands  congenial  people,  worth  from 
$1,000  to  $50, .000  seeking  early  marriage,  descriptions, 
photos,  introductions  free.  Sealed.  Either  sex.  Send 
no  money.  Address  Standard  Cor.  Club.  Grayslake,  Ill. 

BE  A  DETECTIVE.  Opportunity  for  men  and  women 

for  secret  investigation  in  your  district.  Write  C.  ~T. 
Ludwig,  521  Westover  Rldg.,  Kansas  City,  Mo. 

WINTER  in  Florida.  Write  pretty  maiden  worth  $80,000. 
Box  55,  Oxford,  Fla. 

MANUSCRIPTS  WANTED 

STORIES,  POEMS,  PLAYS,  etc.,  are  wanted  for  publi¬ 
cation.  Submit  MSS.  or  write  Literary  Bureau.  515 
Hannibal,  Mo. 

WIDOW,  42,  worth  $30,000,  wants  gentleman  corres¬ 
pondent.  C-Box  35,  League,  Toledo,  Ohio. 

MARRY  RICH  -World’s  leading  correspondence  club 
for  lonely  people.  Many  worth  to  $400,000.  Quick  re¬ 
sults  guaranteed.  Confidential  list  FREE.  Honorable 
Ralph  Hyde,  166,  San  Francisco. 

PATENTS 

INVENTIONS  commercialized.  Patented  or  unpatented. 
Write  Adam  Fisher  Mfg.  Co..  229,  St.  Louis.  Mo. 

PERSONAL 

WIDOW,  47,  owns  mines,  wants  husband.  M-Box  263, 
Club,  Zanesville,  Ohio. 

IF  YOU  WANT  A  WEALTHY.  LOVING  WIFE,  write 

Violet  Rays,  Dennison,  Ohio.  Enclose  stamped  envelope. 

BEST,  LARGEST  MATRIMONIAL  CLUB  in  Country. 

Established  19  Years-  Thousands  Wealthy  wishing 
Early  Marriage.  Confidential,  Free.  The  Old  Reliable 
Club.  Mrs.  Wrubel,  Box  26.  Oakland,  Calif. 

LOOK  WHOSE  HERE!  Princess  OKIE  world  famous 
horoscopes.  Get  your’s  today.  Don’t  delay.  Send  full 
birthdate  and  10c,  K.  Okie,  209  West  139th  St.,  New 
York,  N.  Y. 

MARRY — Free  photographs,  directory  and  descriptions 
of  wealthy  members.  Pay  when  married.  New  Plan 
Co.,  Dept.  36,  Kansas  City,  Mo. 

WOULD  you  write  a  wealthy,  pretty  girl?  (stamp) 
L,ois  Sproul.  Sta.  H,  Cleveland.  Ohio. 

GET  MARRIED — Many  worth  $1,000  to  $50,000  waiting 
chances.  Particulars  for  stamp.  Smith,  Box  3125-K, 
Portland.  Oregon. 

HUNDREDS  seeking  marriage.  If  sincere  enclose  stamp. 
Mrs.  F.  Willard,  2928  Broadway,  Chicago,  Illinois. 

MARRIAGE  PAPER — 20th  year.  Big  issue  with  descrip¬ 
tions,  photos,  names  and  addresses,  25  cents.  No 
other  fee.  Sent  sealed.  Box  2265-R,  Boston,  Mass. 

IF  LONESOME  exchange  jolly  letters  with  beautiful 
ladies  and  wealthy  gentlemen.  Eva  Moore,  Box  908. 
Jacksonville,  Fla,  (Stamp). 

MARRY — Write  for  big,  new  directory,  with  photos  and 
description,  free.  National  Agency,  Dept.  A,  Kansas 
City,  Mo. 

WINTER  in  Florida.  Write  charming  widow  worth 
$40,000.  Box  55.  Oxford,  Fla. 

LONELY  LITTLE  FLAPPER,  tired  living  alone,  very 
wealthy,  wants  marriage.  I  dare  you  write!  B-166, 
Mission  Unity  dub,  San  Francisco,-  Calif.  (Stamp 
please) . 

ASTROLOGY— STARS  TELL  LIFE’S  STORY.  Send 
birthdate  and  dime  for  trial  reading.  Eddy,  Westport 
St..  33-73,  Kansas  City,  Mo. 

WEALTHY  lady  farmer,  35,  wants  to  marry.  N-Box 
1134,  Club,  Detroit,  Mich. 

SONGWRITERS 

WRITE  THE  WORDS  FOR  A  SONG— We  compose  music. 

Submit  your  poems  to  us  at  once.  New  York  Melody 
Corporation,  405  Fitzgerald  Bldg.,  New  York. 

ATTRACTIVE  young  lady,  worth  $25,000,  will  marry. 
Write  (E-B),  B-1022,  Wichita,  Kansas. 

SIXTH  AND  SEVENTH  BOOKS  OF  MOSES.  Egyptian 
secrets.  Black  art,  other  rare  bocks.  Catalog  free. 
Star  Book  Co.,  3R23,  122  Federal  St.,  Camden,  N.  J. 

TOBACCO  HABIT 

TOBACCO  or  Shuff  Habit  cured  or  no  pay.  $1  if 
cured.  Remedy  sent  on  trial.  Shperba  Co.  PC, 
Baltimore,  Md. 

MARRY  RICH — Hundreds  anxious.  Description  list 
free.  Select  Club,  Dept.  A,  Rapid  City,  So.  Dakota. 

MOVING  PICTURE  MACHINE 


Genuine  Kew  Model  Oil; ; 
or  Electric  Moving  Picture 
Machine,  &  non-inflammable 
film,  given  free  for  selling  25  pack¬ 
ages  Colored  Postcards  at  10  cents 
a  package.  Extra  premium  of  Ad¬ 
mission  Tickets.  You  can  earn 
money  by  giving  shows  at  your 
own  home.  Write  today.  * 

COLUMBIA  NOVELTY  CO. 
Dept.  713  East  Boston,  Mass. 


Get  Rid  C  A  T 

of  That  f  A  1 

Free  Trial  Treatment 

Sent  on  request.  Ask  for  my 
“pay-when-reduced”  offer.  My 
treatment  is  a  simple  and  ef¬ 
ficient  fat  reducer.  It  has  often 
reduced  at  the  rate  of  a  pound 
a  day..  Let  me  send  you  proof 
_  at  my  expense. 

dr.  R .  NEW  MAN ,  Licensed  Physician, 
State  N,  L.,  386  Fifth  Ave.,  N.  Y.,  Desk  H-935 


m  mmffl  M  tn»n.d©« 

fra  m  js 1U-.  FUSE  TRIAL.  If  it  cures. 

IMlilmai 

Stop  Using  a  Truss 

STUART'S  PLAPAO  •  PADS 

are  different  from  the  truss, 
being  medicine  applicators  «*>  »- 

yt  made  Belt -adhesive  pur-  g  Y 
S  posely  to  hold  the  distended  =■ 

[  muscles  securely  in  place. 

- »  No  straps,  buckles  or  spring 

attached  —  cannot  slip,  so 
cannot  chafe  orpress  against 
the  puuic  bone.  Thousands 
have  suceessfully  treated 
RpHuooiI  themselves  at  home  without 

“  fi  dwll  hindrance  from  work-most  firndPrl* 
eoid  Medal.  obstinate  cases  conquered.  6  “  Prlx* 

Soft  as  velvet— easy  is  apply— inexpensive.  Awarded 
Gold  Kedal  and  Grand  Prfx.  Process  of  recovery  is 
natural,  so  afterwards  no  further  use  for  trusses.  We 
prove  it  by  sending  Trial  of  Plapao  absolutely  papp 
Write  name  ou  Coupon  and  send  TODAY.  S'  n  (Lb 

PIspaa  Co.,  H38  Stuart  Bldg.,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

Name . . . . 

Address . . 

Return  mail  will  bring  Free  Trial  Plapao . 


Police  are  seek¬ 
ing  a  musical 
burglar  who  dur¬ 
ing  one  week 
looted  at  least 
seven  exclusive 
Chicago  resi¬ 
dences  of  thous¬ 
ands  of  dollars* 
worth  of  jewels, 
bric-a-brac  and 
money,  after  first 
lulling  suspicions 
of  neighbors  by 
his  rare  pianistic 
technique. 

The  burglar 
displayed  a  large 
artistry  both  as  a 
musician  and  a 
burglar,  accord¬ 
ing  to  detectives 
who  investigated 
his  depradations. 
He  cut  small 
holes  in  glass 
door  panels  and 
j  immied  locks 
with  a  regard  for 
the  woodwork.  At 
one  home  he  play¬ 
ed  a  score  from 
“Rigoletto”  and 
obtained  $  7  0  0 
worth  of  valua¬ 
bles.  At  another 
he  rendered 
a  pleasing  por¬ 
tion  from  “La 
Traviata”  and  se¬ 
lected  with  the 
taste  of  a  con¬ 
noisseur  $1,500 
worth  of  heir¬ 
looms  and  jewel¬ 
ry.  In  a  third 
home  “Aida”  was 
the  accompani¬ 
ment  as  lie  helped 
himself  to  a  col¬ 
lection  of  costly 
ornaments.  “II 
Trovatore”  and 
an  improvisation 
of  exceeding 
promise  marked 
the  theft  of  $1,- 
000  worth  of 
gems  at  another 
home. 

The  burglar 
sang  from  “Pag- 
liacci”  in  a  rich, 
well  -  modulated 
baritone  as  he . 
chose  from  a  col¬ 
lection  of  rugs, 
antiques  and  jew¬ 
els  at  two  apart¬ 
ments. 


“Fm  Going  to  Make  More  Money!” 


“T  ’M  tired  working  for  a  small  salary.  I 
X  know  I  have  just  as  good  a  head  on  me  as 
Fred  Moore  and  Bob  Roberts,  for  we  used  to 
work  side  by  side.  But  they’ve  gone  far 
ahead  of  me. 

“Why?  Because  they  saw  the  value  of 
special  training,  and  I  didn’t. 


Electrical  Experts;  men  and  boys  who  rose 
from  nothing  to  splendid  responsible  positions. 

More  than  two  million  men  and  women  in 
the  last  30  years  have  advanced  themselves  in 
position  and  salary  through  I.  C.  S.  help. 
Over  150,000  are  studying  right  now.  You 
can  join  them  and  get  in  line  for  promotion. 


“But  I  know’  better  now.  If  the  Inter¬ 
national  Correspondence  Schools  can  raise 
the  salaries  of  men  like  Fred  Moore  and  Bob 
Roberts,  they  can  raise  mine,  too! 

“If  they  have  helped  others  to  advance,  they 
can  help  me.  To-day — right  now — I’m  going 
to  send  in  this  coupon  and  at  least  find  out 
what  the  I.  C.  S.  can  do  for  me.” 

WHY  don’t  you  study  some  one  thing  and 
get  ready  for  a  real  job  at  a  real  salary? 
Can  you  afford  to  let  the  hours  after  supper 
slip  by  unimproved  when  you  can  easily  make 
them  mean  so  much  ? 

Thousands  upon  thousands  of  men  now 
know  the  joy  of  happy,  prosperous  homes  be¬ 
cause  they  let  the  International  Correspon¬ 
dence  Schools  prepare  them  in  their  spare 
time  for  bigger  work.  You  will  find  them  in 
city,  town  and  country — in  office,  factory,  shop, 
store,  mine  and  mill,  on  farms  and  on  rail¬ 
roads.  There  are  clerks  who  became  Adver¬ 
tising  Managers,  Salesmen  and  Executives; 
carpenters  who  became  Architects  and  Con¬ 
tractors  ;  mechanics  wTho  became  Engineers  and 


The  first  step  to  success  in  the  I.  C.  S.  way 
is  to  choose  your  career  from  this  list  and  mark 
and  mail  this  coupon  here  and  now. 

- TEAR  OUT  HERE - -  - - 

INTERNATIONAL  CORRESPONDENCE  SCH00L8 
Box  44t9,  Somnton,  Penna. 

Without  cost  or  obligation,  please  tell  me  how  I  can  qualify  for 
the  position  or  in  the  subject  before  which  I  have  marked  an  X: 

BUSINESS  TRAINING  DEPARTMENT 


S Business  Management 
Industrial  Management 
]  Personnel  Organization 
i'i'rafflc  Management 
jBusiness  Law 
jBanking  and  Banking  Law 
5 Accountancy  (including  C.P.A.) 
3  Nicholson  Cost  Accounting 
3 Bookkeeping 
3  Private  Secretary 
JBusiness  Spanish  O  French 


□  Salesmanship 

B  Advertising 
Better  Letters 
□  Foreign  Trade 
□  Stenography  and  Typing 
□  Business  English 
□  Civil  Service 
□  Railway  Mail  Clerk 
□  Common  School  Subjects 
□  High  School  Subjects 
□  Illustrating  □  Cartooning 


TECHNICAL  AND  INDUSTRIAL  DEPARTMENT 


]  Electrical  Engineering 
]  Electric  Lighting 
JMechanical  Engineer 
]  Mechanical  Draftsman 
]  Machine  Shop  Practice 
3  Railroad  Positions 
3 Gas  Engine  Operating 
3  Civil  Engineer 
3  Surveying  and  Mapping 
JMetallurgy 
3  Steam  Engineering 
jRadio  □  Airplane  Engines 


□  Architect 

□  Blue  Print  Reading 

□  Contractor  and  Builder 

□  Architectural  Draftsman 

□  Concrete  Builder 

□  Structural  Engineer 

□  Plumbing  and  Heating 

□  Chemistry  □  Pharmacy 

□  Automobile  Work 

□  Navigation 

□  Agriculture  and  Poultry 

□  Mathematics 


Name..... 

Street 

Address. 

City.. . 


Occupation . . . . . . . . . . . . 

Persons  residino  in  Canada  should  send  this  coupon  to  the  Interna¬ 
tional  Correspondence  Schools  Canadian ,  Limited ,  Montreal.  Canaiw 


Sel/in 


Largre  shirt;  manufacturer  wants  agents 
to  sell  complete  line  of  shirts,  pajamas, 
and  nightshirts  direct  to  wearer.  Ad¬ 
vertised  brand— exclusive  patterns— easy 
to  sell.  No  experience  or  capital  re-  | 
quired.  Entirely  new  proposition.  I 
Write  for  free  samples. 

Madison  Shari  Co.,  503  Sroadv^ay,  N.Y.fS,,  ? 


trations.  Every¬ 
thing  fully  explained. 

LIBERTY  BONOS  ACCEPTED 
“Lady  Louise”  Diamond  Ring.  Blue  white, 
perfect  cut  Diamond,  setinl8-k  SolidWhite 
Gold  prongR.  Ring  is  Solid  Green  Gold.  Spe¬ 
cial  at  $50.  Others  at  $75,  $100,  $150  up. 

B-OFTIS  BROS.  &  CO. 

L  187  “0S  N.  State  St.,  Chicago,  ill.  l 


gawmrawatfci 


MASTER  KEY  CO.. 


Make  sure  your  home  cw  buildings 
aren’t  next  to  be  robbed.  thousands 
of  dollars  and  precious  valuables  lost 
yearly  because  most  locks  are  worth¬ 
less  and  offer  no  protection.  Test 
your  locks  with  thig  wonderful  det  of 
Master  Keys — 5  keys  in  all,  and  each 
one  different.  Have  proyed  their 
power  to  open  thousands  of  different 
locks  and  showed  hundreds  that  their 
homes  and  property  ready  weren't  pro¬ 
tected.  Endorsed  and  used  by  real 
estate  men,  bankers,  firemen,  detectives, 
policemen,  hotel  owners,  etc.  Novel 
key  chain  FREE.  Send  only  $i  today. 

24  P  Manhattan  Block 
miLVAUKEC.  W»s. 


Ford  Given 


EHEE3 

mmm 


Solve  This  Puzzle-Win  5,000  Votes 

- 1 - . What  words  do  these  numbers  make? 

K  S  The  numbers  in  the  squares  represent 
^  I  **  I  letters  of  the  alphabet.  Figure  1  is  A,  2 
is  B  and  so  on.  The  ten  figures  spell  three 
words.  What  are  the  words? 

Many  Prizes  and  Cash  Rewards 
Get  your  share  of  these  EASV-TO-WEN 


Rewards  to  contestants  in  my  aontest  for 
more  readers.  Prizes  duplicated  in  case  of  tie.  Full  particulars 
sent  as  soon  as  your  solution  is  received.  Send  your  answer  quick. 
Duane  W.  Gaylord,  537  S.  Dearborn  St„  Dept,  41  Chicago 


all  FRFF 

THIS  1 

Gold  -  plated  Lav- 
aliere,  3  sparkling 
stones,  and  Chain, 
Gold  -  plated  Ne- 
thersole  Bracelet, 
Bluebird  Enamel 
Brooch,  pair 
Lingerie  Clasps, 
ALL  FREE  for 
selling  30  pckgs. 
Chewing  Gum  at  5c  a  pckg. 

BLUINJE  MFC.  CO., 

812  Mill  Street,  Concord  Jet.,  Mass. 

Free  Railroad  Fare. 

"Great  Shops  of  Coyne.  Com, 
plete  in  3  1/2  months  Enter 
T  anytime.  Special  limited  offer. 
Earn 'your  way.  Drafting— Radio 
free.  Send  for  bio  FREE  Catalog t 

_ _ Coyne  Electrical  School, Dept.  1093 

1300-1310  W.Harrisois  St.,  Chicago,.  Hi. 


OLD  MONEY  WANTED 


$2  to  $500  EACH  paid  for  hundreds  of  Old 
Coins  dated  before  1895.  Keep  ALL  old  or 
>dd  money.  Send  10  cts.  for  New  Ill’s  Coin 
Value  Book,  4x6.  You  may  have  valuable 
coins.  Get  Posted.  We  pay  cash. 
CLARKE  COIN  CO.  Ave.  13,  Le  Boy,  N.  Y. 


G< 

issues,  Venezuela,  Salvador  and  India 


iOs 


Service,  Guatemala,  China,  etc.  Only  finest- 
approval  sheets.  50  to  60%.  Agents  Wanted.  Bif 
72-p.  Lists  Freo,  We  Buy  Stamps.  Estab.  25  yrs. 
Hussman  Stamp  Co.,  Dept.  132  St.  Louis,  Mo. 


She  Found 
A  Pleasant  Way 
To  Reduce  Her  Fat 


Thousands  of  overfat 
people  have  greatly  re¬ 
duced  their  weight  and 
attained  a  normal  fig¬ 
ure  by  following  the 
advice  of  many  others 
who  use  and  recom¬ 
mend  Manaola  Prescription 
Tablets.  These  harm¬ 
less  little  fat  reducers 
are  prepared  in  tablet 
form  from  the  same  in¬ 
gredients  that  formerly 
composed  the  famous 
v  Marmoia  Prescription 
fet  redaction. 

If  you  are  too  fat,  you  owe  it  to  yourself 
to  give  these  fat  reducers  a  fair  trial.  All 
the  better  drug  stores  the  world  over  sell 
Marsaela  Prescription  Tablets  at  one  dollar  per 
package.  Ask  your  druggist  for  •‘hem  or  send 
one  dollar  to  the  Marmoia  Co.,  304  Garfield 
Bldg.,  Detroit;  Mich,  and  secure  a  package  of 
these  tablets.  They  are  harmless  and  reduce 
your  weight  without  going  through  long 
sieges  of  tiresome  exercise  and  starvation 
diet.  If  you  are  too  fat  try  this  today. 


THROW  YOUR  ¥01 


Under  the  table,  into  a 
Trunk,  down  Cellar  or 
anywhere.  Our  lessons 
in  VENTRILOQUISM 
teaches  you.  With  Qur 

VERTRIL0 

(fits  in  the  mouth  and 
cannot  be  seen)  you 
imitate  Birds,  Ani¬ 
mals,  etc.  without 
moving  your  lips. 
This  outfit  and  book  of 
JOKES  by  mail  for  10c, 
Universal  Dist. 

Box  734,  Stamford,  Ct 


Fielder’s  6!ove  and  High  Grade  Ball  FREE 


% 


GENUINE  AH  LEATHER 

Reach  or  D.  &  M.  High  Grade  / 

Fielder’ s  Glove  and  Professional /  1 

Ball  (full  size)  with  Horseb i d  e  \2™SSSl0>te/ ) 
Cover.  Guaranteed  ALL  FREE  ' 
for  selling  30  packages  Bingo  '(QtoRSEKrotJ 

Perfumed  Ironing  Wax  at  10c  a  v - ^ 

package  Easy  to  sell.  Order  today. 

Bingo  Co.  Dep’t  802  Binghamton,  N.  Y. 


BOYS,  YOU  CAN  MAKE  BIG  MONEY 
selling  the  BOYS’  MAGAZINE  each  month. 
Write  us  today  for  5  copies.  SEND  NO 
MONEY. 

Address  The  Scott  F.  Redfield  Co.  Inc. 
7259  Main  St.,  Smethport,  Pa. 


SLEEP  LIKE  A  BABE 


and  Arise  With  That 
Early  Morning  Pep.  If 
you  are  suffering  from 
Nervous  Debility,  Con¬ 
stipation,  Prostate 
Gland  Trouble,  Piles, 
Kidney  or  Bladder 
Weakness,  be  sure  to 
write  us  for  further 
information,  as  a  won¬ 
derful  surprise  awaits 
you  regarding  our  new 
and  improved  G-H-R 
Electric  Thermitis  Di¬ 
lator.  Address: 


G-K-R  ELECTRIC  DILATOR  CO., 
Dept,  RK-2,  Grand  Rapids,  Mich* 


ABOUT 

CRANBERRIES. 


Very  little  is 
known  generally 
as  to  the  origin 
of  the  little  red 
and  white  berry 
so  dear  to  our 
hearts  on 
T  h  a  n  k  s  g  iving 
Day.  Originally 
it  grew  wild,  as 
it  does  to-day  in 
several  of  the 
Canadian  border 
States,  in  the  salt 
marshes  of  the 
coast  States,  in 
the  glades  of  the 
Alleghanies  and 
as  far  south  as 
Virginia  and  the 
Carolinas.  The 
wild  cranberry, 
however,  is  dis¬ 
tinctly  inferior  to 
its  cultivated  rel¬ 
ative.  Both  grow 
on  a  hardy  shrub, 
about  six  inches 
high.  The  fruit 
takes  its  name 
from  the  appear¬ 
ance  of  the  flow¬ 
er,  which,  just 
before  expanding 
into  perfection, 
bears  a  marked 
resemblance  to 
the  neck  and  head 
and  bill  of  a 
crane.  Hence  the 
name  “crane-ber¬ 
ry/’  which  has 
become  cranber¬ 
ry.  During  the 
year  the  cranber¬ 
ry  market  is 
steady,  but  in  the 
month  of  Novem¬ 
ber  the  demand  is 
very  great,  more 
than  half  the 
year’s  crop  being 
disposed  of  in  30 
days.  More  than 
1,000,000  bushels 
are  marketed  in 
the  United  States 
each  year.  Cran- 
berry  species 
grow  in  both  this 
country  and  in 
Europe,  but  the 
large  cranberry  is 
native  here. 


In  a  dirty,  forlorn  shack  by  the  river’s  edge  they  found  the  mutilated  body  of  Genevieve  Martin.  Her  pretty  face  was 
swollen  and  distorted.  Marks  on  the  slender  throat  showed  that  the  girl  had  been  brutally  choked  to  death.  Who  had 
committed  this  ghastly  crime?  No  one  had  seen  the  girl  and  her  assailant  enter  the  cottage.  No  one  had  seen  the  mur¬ 
derer  depart.  How  could  he  be  brought  to  justice? 

Crimes  like  this  have  been  solved— are  being  solved  every  day  by  Finger  Print  Experts.  Every  day  we  read  in  the 
papers  of  their,  exploits,  hear  of  the  mysteries  they  solve,  the  criminals  they  identify,  the  rewards  they  win.  Finger 
Print  Experts  are  always  in  the  thick  of  the  excitement,  the  heroes  of  the  hour. 


Not  Experienced  Detectives 
Just  Ordinary  men 

Within  the  past  few  years,  scores  of  men,  men  with  no 
police  experience,  men  with  just  ordinary  grade  school 
educations,  have  become  Finger  Print  Experts.  You  can 
become  a  Finger  Print  Expert,  too.  Can  you  imagine  a 
more  fascinating  line  of  work  than  this?  More  trained 
men  are  needed.  Here  is  a  real  opportunity  for  you. 


Learn  the  Secrets  of  identification 

More  and  more  the  detection  of  crime  resolves  itself 
into  a  problem  of  identification.  You  can  lsarn  the  meth¬ 
ods  of  famous  identification  experts.  You  can  learn  the 
science  of  finger  print  identification— right  at  home  in 
your  spare  time. 

Send  for  the  free  book  which  tells  how  famous  Finger 
Print  Experts  got  their  start  in  this  fascinating  work. 
Tells  the  stories  of  thirteen  actual  cases  solved  by  Finger 
Print  Experts.  Tells  how  you  can  become  a  Finger  Print 
Expert  in  an  amazingly  short  time. 


Course  1st 

Secret  Service 


It  BVB*| 


For  a  limited  time,  we  are  making  a  special  offer  of  a  s 
PROFESSIONAL  FINGER  PRINT  OUTFIT  absolutely  = 
free  and  FREE  Course  in  Secret  Service  Intelligence.  s 
Mastery  of  these  two  kindred  professions  will  open  : 
a  brilliant  career  for  you. 

This  coupon  will  bring  you  FREE  BOOK  and  details  of  § 
of  this  great  offer.  Don’t  wait  until  the  offer  has  expired.  = 
Fill  in  the  coupon  now.  Mail  it  today. 

University  of  Applied  Science 

Dept,  1093,  1920  Sunnyside  Aye.,  Chicago,  I1L  | 


University  of  Applied  Science,  Dept.  1093 

1920  Sunnyside  Avenue,  Chicago,  Illinois 

Please  send  me  full  information  on  your  course  in 
Finger  Print  Identification  and  about  Free  Course  in 
Secret  Service  Intelligence.  I  understand  that  there  is  no 
obligation  of  any  sort. 

Name _ _ 

Street  Address _ 

City  and  State. _ Age. _ _ 
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Fame  and  Fortune  Weekly 

- -  LATEST  ISSUE! - 

867  Contractor  Bob;  or,  Fighting  for  a  Big  Job. 

868  A  Nervy  Deal;  or,  The  Boy  Who  Bought  a  Railway. 

869  In  the  Newspaper  Game;  or.  The  Rise  of  a  Cub 

Reporter.  r.  _ 

870  Up  to  the  Minute;  or.  From  Office  Boy  to  Broker. 

871  Full  of  Business;  or.  The  Young  Traveler  for  the 

872  Baffling’ the  Brokers;  or.  The  Boy  With  the  Iron 

Nerve 

873  After  a  Square  Deal;  or,  The  Richest  Claim  in  the 

W  est. 

874  Silver  Dollar  Sam ;  or,  The  Coin  that  Brought  Him 

875  Boundkto  Make  His  Mark;  or,  Running  a  Moving 

Picture  Show.  . 

376  Ed,  the  Office  Boy;  or,  The  Lad  Behind  the  Deals. 
s77  Lost  in  the  Balkans;  or,  The  Luck  of  a  Young 
War  Correspondent.  _ _ 

878  Plunging  to  Win;  or,  The  Deals  of  a  Wall  Street 

879  The*  Young  Shipper;  or,  The  Boy  Who  Was  Always 

880  Beating  the  Bucket  Shops;  or,  Breaking  Up  a 

Crooked  Game.  _r 

881  Fighting  for  Fame;  or.  The  Struggles  of  a  Young 

882  Stock s^and  Bonds;  or,  The  Firm  With  a  Grip  on 

S83  Stranded  in  the  City;  or,  A  Boy  With  a  Head  for 
Business. 

884  Getting  the  Coin;  or,  The  Luckiest  Lad  in  Wall  St. 

885  In  the  Lumber  Trade;  or,  A  Winning  Speculator. 

886  A  Bov’s  Big  Deal;  or,  The  Wall  St.  Tip  That  Won. 

887  Prince,  the  Printer;  or,  The  Little  Shop  That  Was 

888  Th e^Li 1 1 1  e °Money  King;  or.  Tempting  Fate  in  Wall 

889  Among  the  Missing;  or,  The  Treasure  of  the  Silver 

City. 

890  Lucky  Larry;  or,  The  Boy  Who  Made  Wall  Street 

Take  Notice* 

891  The  Young  Wrecker;  or,  The  Boy  Who  Dealt  in 

Derelicts. 

S92  In  the  Game  for  Gold;  or,  Beating  the  Wall  Street 

893  Messenger  Sixty-four;  or,  Hustling  *ora  giving. 
«94  Old  Kitson’s  Kid;  or,  The  Best  Tip  in  Wall  Street. 

895  Lineman  .Tack:  or.  The  Boy  Who  Built  a  Business. 

896  Barry  &  Co.,  Bankers  and  Brokers;  or,  Ihe  Boy 

Money  Makers  of  Wall  Street  . 

897  On  the  Fast  Mail;  or,  From  Clerk  to  Postmaster. 

898  His  Last  Chance;  or,  The  Boy  Who  Made  Money 

in  Wall  Street.  ,  n 

^99  Shipped  to  Sea ;  or,  The  Treasure  of  the  Coral  Cave. 

900  An  Errand  Boy’s  Fortune;  or.  The  Office  of  the 

Wall  Street  Secrets.  _  ,  ,,  ‘ _ 

901  In  the  Film  Game;  or,  The  Boy  Who  Made  Moving 

Pictures 

902  A  Smart  New  York  Boy;  or.  From  the  Tenements 

^03  Mark  Milton^Mine ;  or,  A  Schoolboy’s  Inheritance. 

904  The  Young  Banker;  or,  The  Mystery  of  a  Money  box. 

905  The  Secret  Chart;  or,  The  Golden  Treasure  of  the 

Crater 

906  The  Boy  Behind  the  Deals;  or,  The  Luck  of  a  Wall 

Street  Broker.  .  _  ,  ... 

r*07  Thrown  on  the  World;  or,  Starting  Business  witn 

908  A'  Speculator  at  16;  or,  The  Lad  Who  Worked  His 
Brains. 

For  sale  by  all  newsdealers,  or  will  be  sent  to  anl 
address  on  receipt  of  price,  7c  per  copy,  in  money  ol 
postage  stamps,  bar 

HARRY  E.  WOLFF,  Publisher,  Inc., 

166  West  23d  Street,  New  York  City 


i  SCENARIOS 


HOW  TO 
WRITE  THEM 

Price  SS  Cents  Per  Copy 

This  book  contains  all  the  most  recent  changes  in  the 
method  of  construction  and  submission  of  scenarios. 
Sixty  Lessons,  covering  every  phase  of  scenario  writ¬ 
ing.  For  sale  by  all  Newsdealers  and  Bookstores. 
If  you  cannot  procure  a  copy,  send  us  the  piioe, 
85  cents,  in  money  or  postage  stamps,  and  we  will 
mail  you  one,  postage  free.  Addreea 
li.  8ENARSSNS,  819  Seventh  Ave..  New  York,  N.  Y. 


OUR  TEN-CENT  HAND  BOOKS 

Useful,  Instructive  and  Amusing.  They  Contain 
Valuable  Information  on  Almost  Every  Subject 

No.  52.  HOW  TO  PLAY  CARDS.  —  A  complete  and 
handy  little  book,  giving  the  rules  and  full  directions 
for  playing  Euchre,  Cribbage,  Cassino,  Forty-Five, 
Bounce,  Pedro  Sancho,  Draw  Poker,  Auction  Pitch,  All 
Fours,  and  many  other  popular  games  of  cards. 

No.  53.  HOW  TO  WRITE  LETTERS.— A  wonderful 
little  book,  telling  you  how  to  write  to  your  sweetheart, 
your  father,  mother,  sister,  brother,  employer;  and  in 
fact,  everybody  and  anybody  you  wish  to  write  to.. 

No.  54.  HOW  TO  KEEP  AND  MANAGE  PETS. — 
Giving  complete  information  as  to  the  manner  and 
method  of  raising,  keeping,  taming,  breeding  and  man¬ 
aging  all  kinds  of  pets ;  also  giving  full  instructions  for 
making  cages,  etc.  Full  .  explained  by  twenty-eight 
illustrations. 

No.  56.  HOW  TO  BECOME  AN  ENGINEER.  —  Con¬ 
taining  full  instructions  how  to  become  a  locomotive 
engineer;  also  directions  for  building  a  model  locomo¬ 
tive;  together  with  a  full  description  of  everything  an 
engineer  should  know. 

No.  58.  HOW  TO  BE  A  DETECTIVE.  —  By  Old  King 
Brady,  the  well-known  detective.  In  which  he  lays  down 
some  valuable  rules  for  beginners,  and  also  relates  some 
adventures  of  well-known  detectives. 

No.  60.  HOW  TO  BECOME  A  PHOTOGRAPHER.  - 
Containing  useful  information  regarding  the  Camera  and 
how  to  work  it;  also  how  to  make  Photographic  Magic 
Lantern  Slides  and  other  Transparencies.  Handsomely 
illustrated. 

No.  61.  HOW  TO  MAKE  ELECTRICAL  MACHINES. 

—  Containing  full  directions  for  making  electrical  ma¬ 
chines,  induction  coils,  dynamos  and  many  novel  toys 
to  be  worked  by  electricity.  By  B.  A.  R.  Bennett. '  Fully 
illustrated. 

No.  65.  MULDOON’S  JOKES.  —  The  most  original 
joke  book  ever  published,  and  it  is  brimful  of  wit  and 
humor.  It  contains  a  large  collection  of  songs,  jokes, 
conundrums,  etc.,  of  Terrence  Muldoon,  the  great  wit, 
humorist  and  practical  joker  of  the  day. 

No.  66.  HOW  TO  DO  PUZZLES.  —  Containing  over 
three  hundred  interesting  puzzles  and  conundrums,  with 
key  to  same.  A  complete  book.  Fully  illustrated. 

No.  67.  HOW  TO  DO  ELECTRICAL  TRICKS.— Con¬ 
taining  a  large  collection  of  instructive  and  highly 
amusing  electrical  tricks,  together  with  illustrations. 
By  A.  Anderson. 

No.  68.  HOW  TO  DO  CHEMICAL  TRICKS. —  Con¬ 
taining  over  one  hundred  highly  amusing  and  instruc¬ 
tive  tricks  with  chemicals.  By  A.  Anderson.  Hand¬ 
somely  illustrated. 

No.  69.  HOW  TO  DO  SLEIGHT-OF-HAND.  —  Con¬ 
taining  over  fifty  of  the  latest  and  best  tricks  used  by 
magicians.  Also  containing  the  secret  of  second  sight. 
Fully  illustrated.  Bv  A.  Anderson. 

No.  74.  HOW  TO  WRITE  LETTERS  CORRECTLY, 

—  Containing  full  instructions  for  writing  letters  on 
almost  any  subject;  also  rules  for  punctuation  and 
composition,  with  specimen  letters. 

No.  76.  HOW  TO  TELL  FORTUNES  BY  THE  HAND. 
■ — Containing  rules  for  telling  fortunes  by  the  aid  of 
lines  of  the  hand,  or  the  secret  of  palmistry.  Also 
the  secret  of  telling  future  events  by  aid  of  moles, 
marks,  scars,  etc.  Illustrated. 

No.  77.  HOW  TO  DO  FORTY  TRICKS  WITH  CARDS. 

—  Containing  deceptive  Card  Tricks  as  performed  by 
leading  conjurers  and  magicians.  Arranged  for  home 
amusement.  Fully  illustrated. 

No.  80.  GUS  WILLIAMS’  JOKE  BOOK.— Containing 
the  latest  jokes,  anecdotes  and  funny  stories  of  this 
wrorld -renowned  German  comedian.  Sixty-four  pages; 
handsome  colored  cover,  containing  a  half-tone  photo 
of  the  author. 

No.  82.  HOW  TO  DO  PALMISTRY.- Containing  the 
most  approved  methods  of  reading  the  lines  on  the 
hand,  together  with  a  full  explanation  of  their  mean¬ 
ing.  Also  explaining  phrenology,  and  the  key  for  tell¬ 
ing  character  by  the  bumps  on  the  head.  By  Leo  Hugo 
Koch,  A.  C.  S.  Fully  illustrated. 

No.  83.  HOW  TO  HYPNOTIZE.— Containing  valuable 
and  instructive  information  regarding  the  science  of 
hypnotism.  Also  explaining  the  most  approved  methods 
which  are  employed  bv  the  leading  hynotists  of  the 
world.  By  Leo  Hugo  Koch,  A.  C.  S. 

For  sale  by  all  newsdealers  or  will  be  sent  to  any 
address  on  receipt  of  price,  10  cents  per  copy,  in  money 
or  postage  stomps,  by 

HARRY  E.  WOLFF,  Publisher,  Inc. 

166  West  23d  Street  New  York 


